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Report of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


BY A SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


The second quarterly meeting of the Chicago Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association was held Dec. 1, 1898, with a good attend- 
ance. 

President C. Beers called the convention to order, and 
Secretary Herman F. Moore read the following paper by 
Hon. R. lL. Taylor, of Michigan, on 


Foul Brood in a Nutshell. 


Foul brood is a term that is applied to a discase that at- 
tacks the larve of the honey-bee, and is attended with fatal 
results either before or soon after the cells containing them 
are capt. Unless remedial action be taken it generally re- 
sults, in the course of a year or two, in the destruction of 
the colony attackt, not so much on account of the numbers 
f the larve destroyed as on account of the fact that from 
the consistency of the dead larve the bees cannot remove 
them, and so are precluded from rearing young again in 
such cells. 

ITS CAUSE. 

The disease is caused by the action of a microscopic 
rganism termed ‘‘ bacillus,’’ from its rod shape. So far as 
Iam informed its midus or original home is not known, and 
the disease is spread only by the conveyance of the bacilli 
from one colony of bees to another. 


HOW TO DETECT IT. 

The healthy larve are of a glistening white color. 
When attackt by the disease they lose this lively appear- 
ance, and turn brown like coffee prepared with milk, when 
each is a homogeneous, glue-like mass. Now it is viscid or 
ropy, like mucus, as readily appears by inserting the end 
ofa sliver in itand withdrawing it. This is the surest test 
of the disease, and for the greater part of the year the 
easiest to be applied. 

Chis ropy mass after a time dries down and becomes 
a thin, dark-brown scale, lying on the lower side of the cell 
and reaching nearly, but not quite, to the open end of the 
x By holding the comb at the right angle in the light, 
st scales are readily seen, thus revealing the disease in 
winter when there is generally no dead larve remain- 
ing in a viscid state. 

Further, the cappings of comb much diseased are gen- 
crally to a degree ragged, sunken, perforated, and discol- 
_ The odor of a brood-nest much diseased is always 
bad, tho not always very strong, and will not be confounded, 
vy any one having a good sense of smell, with anything 


in the apiary, unless it might be witha bad case of 
ysentery. 
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Finally, a diseased colony has often its alighting-board 

near the entrance more or less bedraggled and dirty. 
HOW IT SPREADS. 

I speak not as a scientist nor as a microscopist, but 
from observations made during the practical handling of 
this disease. The bacilli multiply in the viscid matter of 
the dead larvz, and the bees, in their efforts to remove the 
matter, get them upon their tongues whence they are con- 
veyed to the cells of honey and then into the food of the 
larve. Sometimes, too, honey is stored in cells with the 
dried matter, which being thus moistened releases the 
bacilli so that they mingle with the honey. Of course, 
when such honey enters into the food of the larvz they are 
pretty sure to contract the disease, and when such honey is 
carried away by robber-bees the disease is spread to new 
colonies. In endeavoring to control this plague, robbing in 
all its forms is the great thing to be guarded against. 


HOW TO CURE IT. 


Three days of comb-building with no brood to feed and 
no comb for the storage of honey, except what is made 














a Taylor. 


within that time, frees the colony subjected to these condi- 
tions from all germs of the disease. The comb may be 
built either entire or from foundation. The problem then 
simply is, to put the bees under those conditions without 
permitting any robbing, or what amounts to the same 
thing, the mingling of any of the bees of the diseased col- 
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ony with other colonies. Practically, too, the prevention of 
robbing means the destruction of the identity of the combs 
and honey of the diseased colony by burning or boiling. 

As comb-building is necessary for the cure, the best 
time for effecting it is during a honey-flow ; and for the 
benefit of the novice in apiculture, I may say, also, and in 
conclusion, that the only time allowable (generally late or 
early in the day) for putting the bees under the conditions 
spoken of so as surely to preclude robbing, is when no bees 
are on the wing in the open airat all. R. L. TAYLOR. 


Dr. Miller—How many have had experience with foul 
brood? [Twohad.] Would you be willing to state what 
your experience has been ? 

H. S. Jones—The experienceI have had is not practi- 
cally with my own bees, but with those of a neighbor. I 
was called upon a year ago to comeand look at his bees; he 
told me he couldn’t get them to work or do anything with 
them ; they were in bad shape. I found several colonies had 
foul brood. I went to work to clean the hives for him the 
best I could with what he had there; he had 40 colonies 
about a mile anda half from my place. He had never got any 
comb honey, and didn’t know anything about it: the bees 
were let go winter and summer; I cleaned the hives up as 
best I could, and as far as I know they are in the same con- 
dition to-day that they were then; that was a year ago last 
summer. 

Pres. Beers—He still holds the bees there ? 

Mr. Jones—Yes, and takes no care of them. 

Dr. Miller—What did you accomplish by cleaning them 
up? 

Mr. Jones—He saved several colonies. 

Dr. Miller—How did you clean it? 

Mr. Jones—I dumpt out the hives and started the bees 
on fresh foundation. 

John Eenigenberg—I found some foul brood this fall 
in one of my colonies; I think there are some more pretty 
bad, too. I weighed the colonies before I put them in win- 
ter quarters, and they weighed 35 pounds each; and when I 
examined them they were just full of foul brood. 

Pres. Beers—Have you done anything with them ? 

Mr. Eenigenburg—I burned them, bees and all. 

Dr. Peiro—From my information, the gentleman’s 
treatment is very heroic, but I want to know if there is any 
other way it can be done. If you attempt to save the bees, 
they may contaminate the others and this foul brood infec- 
tion may be imparted to the other colonies. 

Dr. Miller—One of the first questions that I would prob- 
ably answer is, Is it worth while to take up time discussing 
foul brood where nineteen-twentieths have had nothing to 
do with it, and don’t care two straws whether it is foul or 
clean brood? Perhaps under ordinary circumstances I 
should say it is waste of time, but I don’t believe it is in 
this case. Itis time you did know about foul brood; it is 
the severe scourge—the one danger you have to face that 
will make you wish you never had anything to do with bees 
at all, and you would better know something about it; we 
should understand something about what the thing is; the 
paper that has been read on foul brood here this morning is 
a good paper ; I don’t believe that there was ever written a 
paper that covered as small a space, and contained as much 
information about foul brood, as this one. Suppose you 
think of a lot of thistle-seed scattered over your field—what 
are you going to do about getting rid of it? Youcan take 
up the root, but in spite of that the seeds are scattered over 
the ground, and, do what you will, it will come up again. 
Please understand this: Bacilli are simply little plants, 
and the spores are the seeds of those plants. Don’t think 
as I thought a good while ago, that they are little animals, 
or something of that kind; they are little plants, and if you 
can kill all the plants and all the seeds then you are rid of 
the disease. Dr. Peiro asks very pertinently the question, 
If you save your bees will they not still have those seeds 
and distribute them around? Those seeds must come into 
the proper place to grow. Youcan have thistle-seeds and 
carry them around in your pocket and they will do no harm, 
but put them in the ground and they are a most mischievous 
thing. ‘The foul brood seeds must come into the larve; the 
bacilli may be more or less in bodies of bees possibly, but if 
you stop their being in the larve, you stop the whole busi- 
ness. The treatment isto throw your bees upon foundation 
and take away all the honey from them. That honey is 
contaminated, andit must not be used. Take a single drop 
of honey that comes from a foul-broody colony and it may 
cost you a hundred dollars, because you get the seed there. 
When you put your bees on foundation you understand they 
are not at that time having larve; they have perhaps in 





their honey-sacs some contaminated honey that is used jy 
comb-building or for their own use. If you are going to 
keep bees I advise every one of you to get Dr. Howard’s jt. 
tle book on foul brood (price 25 cents), and be ready for it: 
that 25 cents may do you a great deal more good than $109 
after your bees have the disease. As part of the treatment 
is to throw them on empty frames, or nearly empty frames 
for the second time, everything they build has to be built 
fresh, and by that time all spores and plants have gone, 
and they are clean and pure, and you are rid of the disease. 
so far as that colony is concerned. 

Mr. Eenigenburg—What would be the best season of 
the year todoit? The busy time of the year when they are 
working they use up the honey, but it won’t make much 
difference this time of year, as things are quiet; if you 
attempt to go through with the treatment in the busy sea- 
son you will lose the use of yourcolony. Don’t you think 
the spring would be best ? 

Dr. Miller—The spring would be better than the follow- 
ing fall; suppose however it was August or September, it 
would be a better time than the following spring, because 
you get rid of it that much sooner. 

Mr. Moore—Do you have foul brood in your apiary, Dr, 
Miller ? 

Dr. Miller—I am sorry to say I was fool enough at one 
time to say that I had never seen foul brood, and I was not 
going to see it, and would not look at it when I had an Op- 
portunity todo so. Iam older now and have more sense, 
and would examine it carefully. I have never seen a case 
of foul brood. Iam trying to tell you what you ought to 
do; I have informed myself about it, and don’t believe that 
foul brood could come in my apiary and make very great 
inroads without my being able to spot it. 

Dr. Peiro—I am interested in this thing ; my bees may 
never have foul brood, and I may never see it, but I want to 
know the very best information I can get. I consider the 
cost, danger of it, and all that sort of thing, and I am quite 
of the conviction that our friend has done the very best he 
can, to destroy the whole business; but why do it in the fall 
when the combs are full of honey; why not do it before, 
and save the bees trouble and yourself expense? I think 
now if my bees had foul brood I would burn them up. 


Mrs. Stow—DoI understand that the full-grown bees 
do not have this bacillus? It is in the honey and brood, is 
it not ? 

Dr. Miller—In the brood, but not in the organism of 
full-grown bee. A microscopic examination shows it some- 
times in the grown bees, but it will not perpetuate itself in 
that way; it must be through the larve. Dr. Peiro says he 
would go through the same process our friend here did, 
burn it. If I had acolony attackt with foul brood I would 
destroy the whole business, root and branch, because it 
would be running too great a risk; but if I had a whole api- 
ary infected before I knew about it, then I would try the 
other measure. 

Dr. Peiro—Why not destroy it before the combs are full 
of honey ? 

Dr. Miller—You will not notice it, probably, until they 
are fairly started in the spring. 

Mr. Eenigenburg—I examined my colonies in the 
spring, then they were allright, and lately I examined them 
and found some foul brood. 

Dr. Miller—The Irishman’s rule in a fight is, when you 
see a head hit it. When you see a colony affected with foul 
brood it is time to get after it. 

A. P. Raymond—In the paper read by Mr. Taylor, ke 
has told us the symptoms of foul brood. Iam inclined to 
think many people believe their bees have foul brood when 
they have notany. I hada long talk about this with Mr. 
France, State inspector of apiaries of Wisconsin. He told 
me in his travels over the State he didn’t find many cases 
of foul brood among extensive bee-keepers, but among 
those who had a few and did not take care of the bees. He 
stated one instance. One day he called upon a man who 
was about to drive out of his placeas he(Mr. France) was 
driving in. The man told him he had some foul brood: 
that he had half a dozen or more colonies ; he said, ‘‘I don’t 
think it is necessary for you to look at them ; I am going to 
burn the whole business to-morrow morning; it is my in- 
tention to burn up the whole shooting-match.’’ Mr. France 
told him that as long as he was there he would like to go in 
and examine the bees. So Mr. France went in and ex- 
amined them, and the man drove away. This I think was 
quite late in the spring or latter part of the summer. He 
found one colony—a new swarm that had its hive full 0! 
comb ; the entire contents had broken down and laid upo” 
the bottom-board, bees and everything. Of course, they 
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were all dead, and there was a horrible stench. He exam- 
ned other hives, and found there was no foul brood in the 
vard at all. He went into the house and wrote a message 
to this man, to be delivered to him when he arrived home, 
telling him he had examined the bees and found no foul 
hrood, and recommended taking out the hive that had 
broken down and save the rest of the bees. Mr. France 
caved this man five or six colonies of bees. So, as I said in 
the first place, we would better be sure ourselves that our 
bees have foul brood before we destroy them. 

Mr. Moore—Have you had foul brood, Mr. Raymond, in 
your own apiary ? 

“ Mr. Raymond—No, sir; as Mr. France told me, he did 
not find any foul brood among extensive bee-keepers. 

Pres. Beers—Principally among those who, in your 
opinion, are careless and do not pay much attention to their 
pees ? 

a Mr. Raymond—I think many times, possibly, there is 
come trouble with bees, and their owners don’t know what it 
is, and consequently they destroy the bees unnecessarily. 

Dr. Peiro—Mr. Raymond’s suggestion is a very good 
one. After all there is an intrinsic evidence in foul brood, 
and I suppose that any person knowing it can’t go wrong ; 
that is, the condition of the ceils, and especially the condi- 
tion of the advanced state of foul brood. As stated in the 
paper, it looks like coffee that has had milk in it and that is 
sticky ; stick a sliver in itand it pulls out like thin molas- 
ses: now if that exists, why, I don’t think I would hesitate 
yery long to surmise it was foul brood, and destroy it. 

Mr. Richardson—I would like to ask if there is any 
work giving a history of this parasite ? 

Dr. Miller—Dr. Howard’s book gives more than you 
will get from anything else. [This book is mailed from the 
office of the Bee Journal for 25 cents, or sent with a year’s 
subscription to the Bee Journal—both for $1.10—Ep1rTor., | 

(Continued uext week.) 
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TOO RESPECTFUL TO A CROSS COLONY. 

Mr. Miles, you have written a first-rate article, and I 
guess you are all right, but it sounds almost as if you 
were too respectful to that extra-strong and cross col- 
ony you are preparing for cellar, on page 66. I was going 
to say, end the terrible tension at once; borrow a big can- 
non and blow the whole thing from the muzzle of it; but 
on the whole I won’t say it. Under some circumstances 
your precautions are probably all right; only do not get 
our young brothers too much frightened before they are hurt 
any. 

PASSAGE UNDER THE HIVE—DISGRACEFULLY SATISFIED. 


Mr. Pettit’s contention, on the same page, that a pas- 
sage under the hive is better than the bottom off entirely 
well, it may be correct, but Cogitator came through it with- 
out feeling that it had been proved exactly. 

_ Une gem of a thought that sparkles at the end of Pettit’s 
article is where he tells us that the worst feature of the win- 
tering situation is that so many are satisfied—satisfied with 
disgracefully imperfect results. Right he was, that time. 


“"TATER ’? DREADS TOO BIG SWARMS. 
- Coverdale, page 67. 


Xe 
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Too big swarms that have to 


pe _ scattered among all nations ’”’ before they will stay any 

piace. Yes, Cogitator is aware that there is such a 

thing. Evena seven-pound swarm should have a little ex- 

tra thought and care—and room. And a ten-pound swarm 
Tater kind o’ dreads. 


ENTRIES FROM “RECORDING ANGELS”? NEEDED AS SAMPLES. 
Aikin’s way of recording: ‘4-1; 3-2-4.” 
ee means: April lst, 3 frames would hold all the 

€s; -frames would hold all the brood ; 4frames would 


So this is 
Which same 





hold all the honey. Just to be hateful, Cogitator will com- 
plain that this doesn’t look like an actual record. Two 
frames of brood too much to expect April 1st, of a colony 
only covering three frames. 


Here is an actual entry from my own “ Stand Journal :” 
**5-4 Bees (12) Brood (38) Hon. (F. P.)’’ This reads: May 
4th, bees 12 counts, brood 38 counts, honey enough for the 
present. Of course F. P. are the abbreviations of ‘for 
present,” capitalized for convenience and prominence in the 
book. A count of brood is a rude estimate of a quarter 
thousand, which would be a patch a little over 3 inches 
square, and I thinkof 3 inches when counting. Thus, 38 
counts are expected to approximate 9,500 young bees; and 
the ease. of reducing counts to thousands is a point in favor 
of the system. The counts of bees are (for convenience’s 
sake) much less accurate; and I bear the fact in mind that 
weak colonies are likely to number less bees to the count 
than strong ones. Combs with only a few dozen bees on 
are counted nothing; combs with 200 or 300 count one; 
combs thinly covered count two; and combs well covered 
count three. Long practice makes the various counts come 
easy to me as I look through a hive. Bees (12) would be, 
two combs well covered, two thinly covered, and two combs 
with considerable bare territory. 


If a number of ‘‘ recording angels’? would send in an 
actual entry or two, then perchance beginners in ther. a. 
business might choose an eclectic system, with good points 
from several, and faults of none. (Or would they do just 
the reverse of that ?) 


The weak point of the Aikin recording is that a pro- 
gressive man will every now and then be making changes 
in his system ; and ten years hence he will be unable to 
read his own records, they are so largely in the mind of the 
the recorder. Mine are full enough and clear enough that 
another person could probably read my record-books—with 
some effort and study. 


BRACING FOUNDATION WITH SPLINTS—A TWO-PLANET 
‘ CLIPPER. 

I was much interested with Dr. Miller’s method of put- 
ting brace splints on sheets of foundation, to prevent sag- 
ging, as given on page 70. 

And so Ernest Root has been clipping queens 50 years. 
Well, well! case of transmigration ; and he clipt the bees 
of some other planet 25 years before he came over. 


DRONE-COMB OPPOSITE WORKER-COMB. 


I guess the drone-comb opposite worker-comb (page 74, 
paragraph 3) is all right. The foundation was probably so 
heavy that the bees treated it just as they would a waxt 
board—first left one side alone then leveled and propolized 
it, and later on made it a half-comb of drone-cells. 


WAS IT A LONG-TONGUED WOODPECKER ? 

*Tater wants to know whether that woodpecker’s tongue 
was long enough to reach half the honey in the hive, or 
whether his everlasting thump, thump, thump, caused the 
bees to quit work, and eat the honey up themselves. 


OPINIONS SPLIT LENGTHWISE AND CROSSWISE. 


Query 89 is bad because it has two very different mean- 
ings. Suppose all the respondents had answered with a 
simple ‘‘ Yes.’’ Then some readers would have understood 
that a well-qualified individual, in a good location, might 
go into bee-keeping expecting to make his whole living out 
of it. Others would have understood that any ordinary per- 
son desiring an occupation might safely do so—a very dif- 
ferent affair. Saying ‘‘any one’’ when we mean “every 
one’’ is one of the perversities of the English tongue—yet 
so commion that it cannot be ruled out altogether. As it 
stands, the respondents are split lengthwise by their opin- 
ions, and crosswise by the view of the question which they 
take. About 15 out of 24 seem ready to encourage a good 
man in a good place. Apparently no one of the 24 thinks 
that indiscriminate plunging into apiculture offers a liveli- 
hood. 

ADULT BEES ARE POLLEN-EATERS. 

I think the impression prevails very widely among us 
that adult bees pass a considerable portion of their days 
without consuming any pollen. On this account I would 
jog the reader’s memory once more on Dr. Miller’s article, 
page 84. The Dr. Howard who is there quoted is one of 
the leading authorities. If every bee he ever dissected had 
more or less pollen-grains within, why, then, our impres- 
sions had better be giving way. Evidence pretty strong 
like a minnow in the milk—and our impression that the 
milkman is honest will hardly suffice. 
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MORE EGGS NOT ALWAYS MEAN MORE BEES. 


One of the penalties of eminence as a teacher is that 
carelessness of speech cannot be tolerated. The “fierce 
light which beats about a throne ”’ is not wholly fun for the 
throne occupant. On page 83, Mr. Doolittle remarks, ‘‘’The 
more eggs the queen lays the more bees in the hive.’’ At 
the time, and under the circumstances he is thinking of, 
this is measurably correct; but beginners and students are 
in danger of taking it as an axiom of truth. Intheir minds 
it may lodge in the shape that eggs laid by the queen are 
always developt into bees; and that is far from being true, 
if I have the right of it. The spring-dwindling colony can 
develop only a fraction of the eggs we see; and the nice 
patches of fresh eggs we see late in the fall, in normal colo- 
nies, are probably nine-tenths of them left to perish. A 
few days of cold rain in May will consign thousands of eggs 
to non-development. And whether colonies which might 
do better sometimes contract a vice of destroying eggs (just 
as poultry are known to do) is a matter which will bear 
some investigation. 

A BATCH OF SHORT ‘* AFTERTHINKS.”’ 

Forty colonies requeened with young queens, and not 
one of them swarmed, is an instructive item on page 84. 

Average surplus of Colorado in an average season 12% 
pounds, page 85. I wonder how near to accuracy they got 
that. It isnot surprising at all, seeing how many people 
**keep bees’”’ in a way to get (and deserve) nothing. 

I would amend Miss Porter’s removal of bur-combs and 
propolis lumps after uncapping by having the same done 
before uncapping. 

Pres. Aikin goes rather beyond me in his directions for 
extracting honey in cold weather, but I guess he’s right 
24 hours of warm room, and the last hours 98 degrees or 
more. 

Yes, Mr. Aikin, if you can get the foundation makers 
to ‘mill ’’ foundation so it will hang the toughest way of 
the grain, and with sidewalls vertical, too, you will be win- 
ning a little gain for us—unless you bother ’em so much 
that they put on another cent. 


Curious that 14,000 melted-wax foundation presses are 
used in Europe, and none in this country—and that style of 
machine once had a good start here, too. Colorado folks 
trying to start it again. "Tater doesn’t believe they will 
succeed, altho he wishes them well. Seventeen dollars for 
a $5.50 press shows that all the atrocities of transportation 
have not yet been overcome. 

Never thought of it before that our editor is so wise be- 
cause he’s one of the Y’s. 

FOUL-BROODY COLONIES AND HONEY. 

The proposed foul brood law, on page 88, seems to me 
one of the best yet suggested. But I wouldn’t pay for colo- 
nies destroyed, except in cases where more than half the 
yard is destroyed. The increast value of the rest will be 
compensation. And I’d put the upper limit of compensa- 
tion at one dollar. Very rarely the case that bees demand- 
ing destruction are rea//y worth more than that. 

It’s a splendid and up-to-date idea to give foul-broody 
honey two short boilMgs rather than one prolonged one. 
(Page 89.) Damages the honey less, and makes a surer 
thing on the ‘‘ varmints.”’ 


WAX RENDERING AND MELTING. 

The Beckwith wax press and process, referred to on 
page 90, had best be copied, picture, article and all, in all 
the journals. Evidently the best thing in its line. 

Very slow.cooling of cakes of wax usually works well; 
and very rapid cooling will no doubt work fairly, if you see 
to it at once that the wax lets go of the sides. 

WHERE STINGS DIDN’T STOP RHEUMATISM. 
2age 94 scores a plain case where stings did not benefit 
rheumatism. That stings sometimes cure wonderfully, and 
sometimes do no good at all, seems to be the situation. 
COGITATOR. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA A, 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by the Dadants, 
is a sfandard, reliable and thoroughly complete work on 
bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound elegantly. 
Every reader of the American Bee Journal should havea 
copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions that 
arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for only $2.00. 























The Spring Management of Bees, Etc. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


HAVE been askt to answer through the columns of the 
American Bee Journal the following questions : 


1. How do you manipulate your brood-frames in order to get the 
greatest amount of bees tothe hive? In other words, tell us something 
about frame manipulation and its relation to successful apiculture. 

2. If you have both combs and full sheets of foundation, which would 
you use to hive swarms on, and which for extracting ? 

3. What are the dangers to a beginner in feeding bees ? 

P. D. Gray. 

The first and third of the above questions have a very 
natural relation to each other, soI will speak of these two 
first, and will afterwards consider the second question, 
which has no bearing on spring manipulation. 

In the manipulation of hives in the spring there are two 
very distinct methods which ought to be considered com- 
paratively and also separately to get into the details. The 
first method consists in allowing nature to work without 
any interference, except asit is absolutely necessary, in 
case the bees are short or weakened by circumstances be- 
yond their control. This method is followed by the great 
majority of apiarists, but is certainly not always the most 
successful. The other consists in helping the bees in every 
possible way, by furnishing them whatever will tend to in- 
crease their activity and their prolificness; supplying them 
with food, extra space, additional shelter in cool nights, etc. 

The first method is perhaps the safer one for beginners 
who are apt to overdo their part when manipulating the 
hive, and carry things to any extreme, which may prove 
even worse than a complete indifference to the condition of 
the bees. Withan absolute lack of care certainly many 
colonies will suffer from want, or from extreme winter 
losses, and the loss in colonies will be great in hard sea- 
sons, after protracted and severe winter weather, or in cold, 
backward springs; but an experienced novice may lose as 
many bees through over-management as through entire in- 
difference. In any case, it is entirely indispensable to as- 
certain early in the spring the needs of each colony. 

The first requirement is a sufficient amount of stores to 
breed and recuperate winter losses to all colonies having 
laying queens. Queenless colonies need but little feed, as 
the brood consumes much more food than the adult workers. 
Then a queenless colony is less able to defend itself than 
one in normal condition, and is more likely to get robbed. 
So it is hardly advisable to feed them unless they are en- 
tirely destitute, or unless they have been given brood for 
queen-rearing, and arein a fair way to recuperate. But 
queen-rearing in this climate can hardly be attempted till 
April 1, and in the meantime such colonies must remain in 
Status quo. 

The apiarist who wishes to carry his bees through with 
the least possible expenditure of time will ascertain that all 
the colonies have a sufficient amount of honey, and not too 
great a breeding-space, and will then leave them to their 
own resources until the beginning of bloom. If this method 
is not a very forcing method, it has at least the advantage 
of not taking any risks of drawbacks and reverses through 
artificial forcing, when there is still a possibility of severe 
weather which might chill the brood of a too precocious col- 
ony. Yet, even with this method it is not advisable to leave 
four or five empty combs in a hive if there is only about the 
same number occupied by the bees. A large, cold space in 
spring is sure to delay the breeding, and here the division- 
board, or dummy, plays an important part by enabling the 
man who wants to succeed to reduce the space within nor- 
mal limits, making a small colony as comfortable in its 
hive over the space it covers asa larger colony may be in 4 
greater compass. Twoor three, or perhaps four, visits t 
each colony during the spring will enable one to readily 
follow the progress of the bees, and enlarge their space 4s 
needed, wherever weak colonies have been found towards 
the close of winter. 

But if an apiarist has the leisure to attend to his bees 
daily, or if he is making it his especial business to rear hs 
colonies to the highest possible strength for the honey hat 
vest, there is no doubt that he can achieve very much more, 
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and secure enough more honey to pay him for his extra 
pains, if he more closely attends to their needs. But, as I 
<aid before, it would be a great mistake to recommend this 
practice to the beginner, as he would perhaps overdo his 
work, and make a failure of his very eagerness for success. 
With this warning I will proceed to map out the course that 
may be successfully pursued. 

“As early as convenient, provided the weather is suit- 
able, an examination of each hive is made, dead bees re- 
moved, and all weakened colonies reduced to not over two 
combs more than the entire number they cover. The 
weaker the colony the more closely confined it must be. If 
upper ventilation has been furnisht during the winter, and 
there is no probability of very hard freezing weather, it is 
best to close up all upper currents of air, for these have been 
viven in the first place, only to prevent the gathering of 
the moisture over the combs during frosty weather. This 
moisture is no longer to be feared, but the air-current takes 
away heat, which is very necessary to the rearing of brood. 
So we close all upper currents and still retain as warm a 
covering as possible, and all the shelter that is available. 
The entrance of these weak colonies is reduced to a mere 
fraction. It must be of easy access, but as small as practi- 
cable. If feed is needed, and the weather is likely to be 
cold, so as to make it unadvisable for the bees to stir about, 
it is best to feed by supplying honey in the combs by inter- 
change with more wealthy colonies. If the weather is fairly 
warm and likely to remain so, a little warm feed, but only a 
little at a time, is given right above the brood in a place of 
easy access. 

“Mr. Gray, in the questions askt above, refers to the 
dangers to a beginner in feeding. He has evidently ‘‘ been 
there,’ and is not himself a ‘‘beginner.’’ This early feed- 
ing of weak colonies is a stone in the path of the apiarist 
over which he will surely stumble, if he is not very cau- 
tious, as can probably be testified by hundreds of my read- 
ers. When we supply the bees with combs of honey sealed, 
and in good shape, there is no excitement. In a few min- 
utes they have taken possession, and see no need of hurry- 
ing toconsume it. But when warm feed is given it acts 
upon them exactly asa crop of honey would that began all 
of a sudden. They become so elated by their “find ’’ that 
they lose all restraint, care for nothing, but spread the good 
news abroad, and not only stir up their own colony to un- 
expected activity, but even seem eager to spread the news 
to the neighborhood, and ‘‘ gossip’’ it about from door to 
door, apparently, but in reality imagining that they may 
expect to find good things almost anywhere. 

If the weather is cold, many bees will perish that have 
strayed too faraway. If itis warm the buzz and excite- 
ment may attract some powerful neighbor, that will at once 
think of “‘expansion,”’ and will try to annex the supplies of 
its weaker acquaintance. So it is necessary to keep a 
close watch and to use considerable discernment in the feed- 
ing of fresh food to weak colonies. Hancock Co., Il. 

(Concluded next week.] 
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Annual Report of Ontario’s Inspector of Apiaries 
BY WM. M’EVOY. 
URING 1898 I visited bee-yards in the counties of Essex, 
Middlesex, Huron, Grey, Wellington, Simcoe, Card- 
_ Well, Norfolk, Wentworth, Lincoln, Peel, York, Onta- 
rioand Victoria. Iexamined 100 apiaries, and found foul 
brood in 32 of them. 

Nearly every bee-keeper that had foul brood in his api- 
ary wre te me private letters about it, and, working on the 
Tule of doing to others as I would like to be done by, I 
treated all such letters as if they were markt strictly pri- 
vate, and always will. By working along this line ina 
gp way, and helping the owners of the diseased apiaries 
to cure their colonies, I have been able to find out more 
avout who had foul brood in their bee-yards than could, or 
ever will, be found out in any other way. 
huhd onal « “! —— pleased with the way the owners took 
nos = ‘ urec their apiaries, and particularly so with two 
These ts ae by two ladies in the county of Simcoe. 
posed: : adies did the best work in the shortest time that 
~ ver had done, and with two of the worst foul-broody api- 
arces Lever handled. j 
Troi 1 one week ever passes any more than I do not 
brood. ante ee" less letters asking questions about foul 
very many ac brood of other kinds. I have also received 
about co umPles of combs with dead brood in them, and 

~ seven out of every ten of these were genuine foul 


lam ver 





brood. The most of the letters, and samples of comb con- 
taining decayed brood, came from many parts of the United 
States, and the others from bee-keepers in the Provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia. 

** About how long would foul brood be in a colony be- 
fore it would become very bad with the disease ?’’ was one 
of the questions askt by several of the writers. I answered, 
saying, sometimes not more than one week; in others over 
one year; but in the most of cases less than three months. 
Just how soon or how long it would be before any diseased 
colony would become very bad with foul brood would de- 
pend entirely upon how much, or how little, of the honey 
was diseased. The honey to become diseased must be 
stored first in cells where foul-brood matter had dried down, 
and when any honey is removed from such diseased cells, 
to cells partly filled with sound honey, it will disease it 
also. Foul brood is spread through a colony just in propor- 
tion to the amount of diseased honey that is fed to the 
larve. 

I sent out Mr. F. A. Gemmill a part of the time, and he 
inspected 15 apiaries, and found foul brood in three of them. 
I am very much pleased to say that neither Mr. Gemmill 
nor I had to burn one diseased colony. We found all par- 
ties very willing to cure, and gave them a chance to do so. 

I believe that the Province of Ontario has less diseased 
apiaries for the number kept than any country in the world, 
judging by the number of letters that I have received. 

For the very nice way that Mr. Gemmill andI have 
been treated by all parties while on our rounds through the 
Province, we return to them our most heartfelt thanks. 

Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 


s¢ 


No. 3.—Doolittle’s Talk on Bees at a Farmer’s 
Institute in New York State. 


BY REPORTER. 
(Continued from page 147.) 

E next took the grains ina like manner, showing that 
buckwheat was the only grain raised in central New 
York which needed the aid of the bees, and that was 

the only grain that secreted nectar, yet time and again had 
jealous persons claimed a remuneration’ from him for the 
damage done their buckwheat yield, by the bees taking 
away the nectar needed to bring the grain to perfec- 
tion! But with the farmer who had kepta record of his 
yields of grain from buckwheat, he had always been able to 
show him his mistake, by comparing that record with his 
honey record, so convincing the farmer that in the years of 
his greatest yield of buckwheat grain, Doolittle had secured 
his largest yields of buckwheat honey, and vice versa. 

He then took garden truck, speaking of the vine family, 
and proved from Gregory, the great squash-raiser, how it 
Was an impossibility to secure even an imperfect squash, 
pumpkin, melon or cucumber from any female blossom 
where bees had been excluded from the blossoms by tying 
netting over them as Gregory had done in his experiments 
at cross-fertilization, unless fertilization was accomplisht 
by the hand of man. His reasoning was so conclusive that 
many changed their views entirely, as was admitted by sev- 
eral to the writer, and from the energy Mr. Doolittle put in 
this part of his address it was very evident that herein lay 
the main object of his coming. But as before, he must 
clinch the point with a story which ran as follows: 

A certain farmer dreamed he died and went to hell (not 
that all farmers goto that place!). And when he arrived 
there, an imp from the Satanic majesty met him to escort 
him around “sight-seeing ’’ before he took up the place of 
his final abode. He took him first to a room in which were 
many politicians, all writhing and crying out in the terrible 
burning, which made the farmer shudder and draw back. 
Then to a place filled with lawyers burning in like torment. 
Next, toa place where there were brewers, distillers and 
saloon-keepers, where it appeared, if sucha thing was pos- 
sible, that the ‘‘ burning ’’ was hotter than any other. Then 
to where there were mechanics, then merchants, then a few 
ministers, who had mistaken their morality for the new 
birth ; and church-deacons and members who had used their 
profession asa cloak to cover iniquity—all of whom were 
suffering such excruciating torment that the farmer was 
sickened in the extreme, and was about to say he had seen 
enough, when it came to him that he had seen no farmers 
in any of the places he had visited. So he inquired if there 
were any farmers that came there. 

** Oh, yes, plenty of them,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Would you 
like to see them ?”’ 
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Assenting, he was taken to a room which was very hot, 
but in which there was no flame to be seen. To the ceiling 
of this hundreds of little turn-tables were fixt, which were 
slowly revolving around, while to each of the turn-tables 
was affixt the feet, or heels, of a farmerso that he hung 
head downward, slowly revolving in space, in that awful 
heat. The farmer appealed to the imp to know what it all 
meant, and was met with the reply that ‘‘the farmers when 
they came there were very ‘green,’ so much so that they 
had to be hung up in this way and be kiln-dried before they 
would burn !”’ 

At this point the audience broke entirely away from 
the speaker, and for fully a minute went wild with laugh- 
ter and applause, which was evidently ‘‘ too previous”’ to 
suit him, as what he wisht to enforce more particularly was 
lost sight of in the merriment, as the point was forgotten, 
or failed to impress, through the ridiculousness of the story. 

As soon as any degree of quiet could be restored, Mr. D. 
gave the *“‘ point,’’ which was the finishing of the imp’s 
speech, viz.: ‘* Why, the farmers are so green that they 
would kill their best friends, the bees, by spraying their 
friiit-trees while in blossom.’’ 

Continuing, Mr. D. said: And now, in conclusion, I 
wish to say a few words which will not only apply to bee- 
keeping, but to all the pursuits in life. To be successful in 
the highest sense of the word, a person must /ove his occu- 
pation far beyond the dollars and cents which may come 
through it. I have been a careful observer for many years, 
and I have yet to see the person who makesa success of 
any business upon which he entered, when such was done 
wholly and simply to make money out of it. No, no, there 
is no success, either financial or otherwise, when the only 
thought which enters a person’s being is money getting. 
We must love the bees until we see only /um in our work 
with them. We must love our horses untilitis only sun- 
shine to care for them, and see that they are comfortable. 
We must love the cows till an hour spent in their society is 
more precious to us than an hour spent at the corner 
grocery, listening to the idle gossip there, and the same 
with all our farming operations. 

I have been keeping bees for 30 years, and still stings, 
sweat and toil are only pleasure to me, except the extreme 
pain for the first few seconds after being stung. Mrs. D. 
says I care more for the bees than I do for my dinner, any 
day. For often it is from five to fifteen minutes before I 
can tear myself away from them to goto dinner after she 
has called. And some of these cold winter days I go poking 
around to get even a glance at the pets, when attending to 
other parts of the business would be more to their advan- 
tage and mine. 

I have listened carefully to all of the speakers who pre- 
ceded me, and very little has been said except for the profit 
or money side of farming, poultry-raising and dairying, as 
if that were to be the chief objects in life. I wish to coun- 
teract that thought. The money-getting part should be 
secondary. ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and then 
all these things shall be added.’’ ButI confess we are all 
built very much on the plan of the crane in the ancient 
legend. A beautiful white swan alighted on the banks of 
the waterin which’ crane was wading about among the 
reeds and rushes seeking snails for his breakfast. Fora 
few moments the crane viewed the swan in stupid wonder, 
and then inquired: ‘‘Where did you come from?” ‘I came 
from heaven,”’ replied the swan. ‘‘ And where is heaven ?”’ 
askt the crane. ‘‘ Heaven,’’ said the swan, ‘‘ Heaven! 
Have you never heard of heaven ?”’ 

And the beautiful bird went on to describe the grandeur 
of the Eternal City, the New Jerusalem. She told of the 
streets of gold, the gates of pearl, and the walls of jasper ; 
of the river of life, pure as crystal, upon whose banks is the 
tree whose leaves shall be for the healing of the nations. 
How there was no night there, no sickness nor crying, for 
God shall wipe away all tears from alleyes. In eloquent 
terms the swan sought to tell of the hosts who live in the 
spirit world, but without arousing the slightest interest on 
the part of the crane. Finally, the crane askt : 

*‘Are there any snails in heaven?” ‘ Snails !’’ repeated 
the swan; ‘‘no! there are no snails there.’’ ‘* Then,’ said 
the crane, as he continued his search among the reeds and 
rushes of the pool, ‘‘ you can have your heaven. I want 
snails !’’ 

Let us get away from the idea that the snails of money- 
getting are all there is of life, for many a man has sacrificed 
all there is good in life in his search for snails. Manya 
man’‘has sacrificed all the comforts of home, wife, family, 
in fact his all, for the snails of sin. Oh, let us get a broader 
view of life, a /ove for everything about us—a love which 











shall give us more exalted views of life, and thus shall we 
be lifted to a higher plane, and as we are lifted up we sha} 
draw others up, up nearer to God. 

When Mr. D. had finisht he was given another round of 
applause, after which W. W. Newman, the man who gaye 
the address of welcome in the morning, moved a vote of 
thanks for the good way Mr. D. had entertained them. Thi, 
was seconded by a half-dozen voices, when the Wisconsijy 
governor arose and said he believed Mr. Doolittle had beey 
wrongly named, that it was evident that he had done more 
than a /i¢tle, and not only this, but that he had had many 
littie helpers all along the way in his pursuit. 

The chairman of the meeting then arose and said he 
had been greatly interested, and wisht he could spend sey. 
eral evenings with Mr. Doolittle in talking bees, after 
which he put the motion, which was carried with much 
emphasis. 





CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. 








Which Way Should Hives Face? 


On page 117, Cogitator objects to my thinking there’s 
no material difference between east and southeast as the di- 
rection for hives to face. Since he objects ‘‘ respectfully,” 
I’m willing to twist the hive that eighth of a circumference, 
but if Ido that I’m afraid of getting into trouble with Edi- 
tor Doolittle. In the last number of the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper he is very emphatic in preferring south to north ex- 
posure, especially if left on the summer stands through the 
winter. He says: 

“Years agol tried the experiment of facing a part of the apiary te 
the north, leaving them thus during the winter, and while those facing 
south had two or three good flights during the winter, and came out in 
good condition in the spring, those facing north flew scarcely at all, and 
all but one died before the next May; and even during the summer sea- 
son, the hives having their entrances facing north would not start out 
work in the morning for a long time after those facing south were fully 
started for the day....In every apiary which I have visited during my 3 
years of bee-keeping, 1 have found the hives facing from southeast t 
southwest, the majority facing souTH, which is the correct way, where 
hills do not seem to make it necessary to vary a little.” 

Now there you are. Doolittle says south is the correct 
thing, practice of others varying from southeast to south- 
west, making sure in any case of having that 12 to 2 sun 
to which Cogitator objects.. Now how am I to manage to 
keep friends with both those men ? C. C. MILLER. 


————~< -o___- 
Feeding Syrup. 


I have 10 colonies of bees to feed, and I have no honey 
to feed them. What would be the best way to feed sugar 
syrup? 


ANSWER.—If they can stand it till time for them to fly 
every day or two, a Miller feeder or the crock-and-plate 
method will be allright. If they.must be fed right away. 
it will be better to fill the syrup in combs, so you can putt 
right in the hive close to the brood-nest. Lay a comb fiat 
in a tub, and pour the syrup, pretty hot, into it from 4 
height of four or five feet, preferably using some kind of 4 
dish that will let it fall in a lot of little streams. One Wa) 
is to punch a lot of holes in the bottom of a baking-p ywaer 
can or something of the kind, hold this at the proper height, 
then pour the syrup into it from a pitcher or other vessel. 


ae Sika’ 
Frost in Hives in the Cellar. 


I lookt at my bees to-day and found the hives full of frost, 
more on the rear end than on the other walls. Some 
were completely covered with a coat, I should judge, from 
Y% to % inch thick, but where the bees were there was ” 
frost. I scraped out the dead bees, which were not so mam) 
as I expected. I put my 18 colonies of bees in the cellar, 
16x16 feet, when cold weather set in. The entrances of my 
hives are small; since reading the Bee Journal I found they 
were too small for any use. I have nothing in the cellar 
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but bees, and the temperature has been too low to be good, 
but it was impossible forme to keep it warmer. I am afraid 
when warm weather comes, and the frost melts, the bees 
will get wet and damp, and perhaps die. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.— It is quite possible that no great harm may 
come from the frost in the hives, if it is only on the sides 
and not directly over the cluster of bees. But a cellar that 
is so cold as to let frost gather in that way in the hive is 
not a fit place to winter bees. Can’t you heat up the cellar 
in some way for a few hours? If there isan inside door 
connecting with the kitchen, leave that open at night, keep- 
ing a good fire in the kitchen. If you can’t do that, take 
down some heated stones or iron, or take down jugs of hot 
water. But don’t try hot water unless tightly corkt so steam 
cannot get out. A stove with fire in it would be the thing, 
but it isn’t likely you can have that. If the bees are uneasy 
and spot their hives with diarrhea, take them out the first 
day warm enough for them to fly, say on a bright day with 
the thermometer at 45 or 50 degrees. 


————»>--o——___—_ 


Swarms from Clipt Queens. 


Should two swarms issue from hives containing clipt 
queens at the same time, and cluster on the same place, 
on returning to the hives, would they all return to one hive, 
or go to the hives they came from ? ILLINOIs. 


ANSWER.—Generally they go back to the same hives 
from which they came, but sometimes all go to one hive. 
Sometimes they will do neither, but go to some other hive 
where there is a big commotion because of swarming a short 
time before. 

--—  —— ——> © gO” 


Worms in Hives—Eight-Frame Hives. 


1. I have some bees in box-hives. I lost one colony last 
fall with worms; how do you clean them out, and when is 
the right time ? 

2. I expect to use the 8-frame dovetail hives next season. 
Do you think the bees will winter in them on the summer 
stands? The thermometer gets as low as 15 or 20 degrees 
below zero. NEW JERSEY. 


ANSWERS.—In box-hives you must depend upon the bees 
to clean out the worms, as there’s no way you can get at the 
combs to dig out the worms. Strong colonies will not allow 
a to make great headway, especially if the bees are 

talian. 

_ 2. Very likely they will winter all right, but 10-frame 
hives will be safer, for colonies are likely to be stronger and 
to have larger stores for winter. In either case they should 
have some protection for winter. ; 


—_- oe —____ 


Moving Bees—Using Queen-Excluders with Sections. 


1. [have bought a place and will have to move my bees 
about 2% miles. Which do you think is better, to take them 
right out of the cellar and move them, or set them out in 
or yard and let them have a good flight, and then move 

1em : 

__2. What do you think of using the queen-excluding zinc 
with sections? I thought some of trying it with a few 
hives, and giving them sections about the second or third 
day after hiving. My object in doing this is to give them 
lots of room in order to prevent swarming. WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERS. 


; 1. Decidedly, let them have a flight before 
hauling. 


2. Under ordinary circumstances there is no need to use 
a queen-excluder with sections, but it’s a good thing to do 
hace in: —— are put on immediately after hiving. But 
ara te danger of bees swarming within some time after 

te ed. Your idea is all right, however, to give plenty 
‘room in supers, 


) 





A Queen Rearing Drones or Workers First. 


Would a queen that was superseded late in the fall, after 


the bees ceas rs . : 
;. ves Ceast flying, be likely to rear first drone or worker 
brood, and why ? 2 


fall pare hae colony of blacks was transferred late in the 
hive nan oi some weeks a weak queen crawled out of the 
brood wa Pickt up, and soon died. Early in the svring capt 

was noticed and thought to be from laying workers, 





as no queen could be found. On introducing a new queen 
a black one was found in the hive, and captured. The in- 
troduction was nota success, and in taking care of the 
frames a cluster of worker-brood was found on the same 
frame as the drone or supposed laying-worker. I have 
thought perhaps the queen was not fertilized, and her first 
duty was to rear drones for that purpose, hence my question. 
MISSOURI. 

ANSWER.—Whatever a queen might think about it, she 
never would be fertilized by a drone of her own progeny, for 
after she commences once to lay she will never be fertilized 
afterward. If reared in the fall, she might be fertilized in 
the spring, and then would be likely to lay the same as any 
other queen, principally worker-eggs. 


——qqq@89o-2 oe _—_ 


Taking Bees Out of the Cellar for a Flight. 


I have 75 colonies of bees in the cellar. They were all 
right up to the first of this month, but now they do not seem 
to do well; the bees are dying fast, and the hives are dauby. 
Will it be better to take them out of the cellar as soon as 
the bees can take a flight, even if there is a little snow on 
the ground, or later? 

We had honey-dew here last summer, and the bees 
got a lot of that stuff. It was the first time that I saw 
honey-dew in this place; but we get good honey here. In 
1897 I got 1,925 pounds of comb honey from 16 colonies, 
spring count, whichI sold at 15cents a box. Last year 
there was no honey. I got only 1,500 pounds of fall crop 
from 30 colonies, spring count. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—Yes, I'd take them out fora flight the first 
day it’s warm enough. If snow is on the ground it may be 
of some advantage to make some effort to keep the bees 
from sinking in it. If very little, the ground about the 
hives might be swept. Otherwise the snow might be trampt 
down hard, or something might be used to cover the ground, 
perhaps straw. 


oe 


Transferring from a Box-Hive and a Tree. 


1. Ihave a colony of bees in a box-hive, and I would 
like to transfer it into another hive. How shall I do it, and 
when ? 

2. I know of a colony in a tree, and I would like to take 
it home and put it in a hive. How can I go ahead with that, 
and when would be the best time ? PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Directions for transferring are given in 
the text-books, and hardly belong in this department. You 
will probably be as well satisfied to wait till after the bees 
swarm, and transfer 21 days after the swarm issues. 

2. It depends upon circumstances what is best to do. If 
other trees are near by, it may not be a hard thing to take 
the bees home in the log where they now are. By means of 
a rope you may ease the falling of the tree when you cut it 
down so that the combs will not be broken. Tie one end of 
a long rope to the upper part of the tree, throw the other 
end over some part of a neighboring tree, and then when 
the tree falls you can let it down gradually. Then cut off 
the log above and below where the bees are, haul it home, 
and you can transfer it when convenient, either before or 


after swarming. 
—————_s-0 oe 


Changing Location of Hives and Arranging Them. 


1: When is the best time to remove bees from their 
usual place ? 

2. Have you any special method of removing colonies ? 

3. Is it best to have colonies widely separated, or in 
groups? KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERS.—1. If their location is to be changed it is 
better to make the change before bees do much flying. If 
bees are moved after they have markt well their location, 
they are likely to go back in considerable numbers to their 
old location. It will be some help, after they are moved, to 
put up before the entrance a board so as to hinder direct 
flight as much as possible. 

2. No, just pick up the hivesand carry to the new place. 

3. There is some advantage in having them in groups, 
making it more convenient for the bee-keeper than to be 
obliged to travel over much ground. A good way is to have 
them in groups of four, one pair standing back to back to 
the other pair. A space of four inches is enough between 
hives, and four feet or more between groups. 
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NoteE—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Associ: ition and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t’? when so pronounced, except when the *e” af- 
fects a preceding cond 








The Dot Contest Prizes will have to wait 
week, we regret to say, before we can close them up. 


another 
We 
began to sort out those given to the Langstroth Fund from 
the others, and found it sucha large job that we couldn’t 
possibly get it done in time for this issue. But next week, 
even if we have to work all the nights between now and 
then, we will be ready to make a final report on them. The 
prize money has long been ready for the successful contest- 
ants, but the clerical work necessary to arrange the matter 
properly is more than we anticipated. 





Apis Dorsata and the Government.— Bion Walbridge 
applied to the Government to obtain some of the big bees 
that newspaper reports said would soon be introduced from 
the Philippines. The reply from Washington is publisht 
in Gleanings, and its main part is as follows: . 


The newspaper report which you mention was unau- 
thorized. The Department has not, as yet, undertaken the 
importation of bees from the Philippines. Should they be 
obtained, however, they would first be carefully tested be- 
fore any general distribution. would be decided upon. If 
then the latter course should be deemed advisable due notice 
would be given to those interested, and your application 
would be favorably considered by the Department. 

L. O. Howarpn, /nfomologist. 


When Apis dorsata arrives in this country it will very 
likely be promptly announced in the bée-papers. But it is 
very doubtful that they will be ready for general distribu- 
tion among bee-keepers in this country before the Twen- 
tieth Century. 





Publishing Post-Office Addresses of contributors to 
the columns of the Bee Journal is a practice we discontinueq 
about two years ago. And we did it for very good reasons, 
too. 

First, we decided that it was unfair /o charge certain 
good people for putting their names and addresses in the 
advertising columns, and then in pure reading-matter put- 
ting the names and addresses of other people for nothing, 

Second, we knew that many of our correspondents did 
not want to be pestered witha lot of letters from pe ple 
they didn’t care anything about hearing from. 
stance, Mr. Stolley, who wrote on sweet clover recently, 
askt us to announce that he had no sweet clover seed for 
sale. But by omitting his full address, of course no one 
could well bother him. Once before, when he wrote on 
sweet clover, and his full address was given, he received 
many letters, and most of them from people who were 
unbusinesslike enough not to putin a stamp for reply, 
so Mr. Stolley was out his stationery, his time, and his 
stamps. 

Third, if any one wants to do business through the 
Bee Journal he must pay for it. It costs money, and lots of 
it, to publish a paper like the Bee Journal every week, and 
it is only right that advertising should be paidfor. The 
subscription price alone doesn’t nearly cover the cost of get- 
ting out the Bee Journal. 

Now, we trust that our readers will understand our 
position on this subject, and not keep on asking us why we 
don’t publish the full addresses of our correspondents. 
Other papers can do as they like about this, but we propose 
to do the fair thing by those who pay us cash for putting 
their advertisements in the Bee Journal. We know that we 
have taken the right stand in this. 


For in- 





A Few Pointers on Foul Brood.—Mr. N. E. France, 
foul brood inspector for Wisconsin, sends us the following 
on the subject of foul brood : 


‘On page 90is given G. Sawyer’s method of curing foul 
brood, which is all right except that I object to burning 
anything containing foul brood upon the ground, but 
always ina pit on level ground, and the clean soil returned 
over the ashes. Foul-broody combs can be melted in boiling 
water and the wax safely used as comb foundation. If dis- 
eased honey is boiled in good earnest for 15 minutes, and 
stirred with a stick all the time (the stick then burned), the 
honey is safe to feed bees.’’ 








The Simplified Spelling of the English language is 


slowly gaining ground. For over two years we have been 
-using ‘‘t’’ for ‘‘ed’’ when the 
sound is ‘‘t,’’ with a few exceptions; also fho for though, 
and altho for although. We think our readers are becoming 
familiar with this beginning, and will agree with us that it 
is time for us to make another advance in simplified spelling. 

Mr. Irwin Shepard, secretary of the National Educa- 


tional Association, sent out this notice last August : 


working on some words- 


ANNOUNCEMENT—AMENDED SPELLING. 


The department of superintendence of the National 


Educational Association, at its meeting in Indianapolis, 
Ind., Feb. 17, 1898, appointed a committee consisting of Dr. 


William T. Harris, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Dr. F. Louis Soldan, superintend- 
ent of schools, St. Louis, Mo., and T. M. Balliet, superin- 
tendent of schools, Springfield, Mass., to recommend a list 
of words with simplified spelling for use in the publisht 
proceedings of the department. ; 

The report of the committee was duly made, and the 
spelling so authorized was used in the publisht proceeding 
of the meeting of the department held in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Feb. 22-24, 1898. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the National 
Educational Association, held in Washington, D. C., tT 
cently, the action of the department of superintendence 
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was approved, and the list of words with simplified spelling 
adopted for use in all publications of the National Educa- 
tional Ass¢ ciation, is as follows: 


Program for programme; ¢ho for though ; altho for 
although ;. ¢horo for thorough ; thorofare for thoroughfare ; 
thru for through ; ‘hruout for throughout; catalog for cata- 
logue ; prolog for prologue ; decalog for decalogue ; demagog 
for demagogue ; pedagog for pedagogue. 

You are invited to extend notice of this action, and to 
join in securing the general adoption of the suggested 
amendments. 

We believe that we have always used program for pro- 
gramme in the Bee Journal, and cafalog for catalogue, so 
there will be only about a half dozen more words that will 
require our attention, in order to be up with the National 
Educational Association. Next week we hope to begin on 
them, and trust that our readers will help on the good work 
all they can by also adopting the simplified spelling in their 
correspondence. It’s a grand thing to be: /eaders in wise 
reforms, and we hope that bee-keepers will be in this one 
from start to finish. 





How Much Honey ata [leal?—‘‘Stenog,”’ the new 
department editor of Gleanings, ‘touches us up” in this 
style on the subject of how much honey one can eat ata 
meal : 

‘It seems that Mr. York doubted whether three persons 
ever ate a pound of comb honey at one sitting. Mr. Murry 
says two often eat that much. Certainly—why not? Evi- 
dently Mr. York can’t dear honey as well as some of us 
human bruinscan. Icanm eat half a pound of good clover 
honey at one meal any day, with impunity (or milk without 
the impunity). ButI never eat on a wager, nor to show 
what Ican do. I eat to live,and stop when I have enough.”’ 


This leaves one in confusing uncertainty as to the real 
honey capacity of ‘‘Stenog.’’ Does he mean he always 
stops when he has had enough, and that half a pound ata 
meal is the proper allowance, if taken with milk or impu- 
nity ? and if so, how much could he stow away at a meal if 
he could secure a fair wage for his labor ? 





Good Advice for all bee-keepers is given in this para- 
graph by Editor Hill, of the American Bee-Keeper : 


If the young bee-keeper has not already done so, he 
should now begin to put everything in readiness for the 
coming season. The busy days will soon be here again, 
and our success will largely depend upon the preparation 
we have made. Like a colony of bees, the mind of the bee- 
keeper is often materially advanced by a little “‘ stimulative 
feeding in the spring, which is handsomely repaid in the 
season’s results. 

Mr. Hill also wisely recommends the reading of a bee- 
book as a “spring tonic.” It seems a pity that any one 
should think of making a thorough success with bees with- 
out getting and studying one or more of the several excel- 
tent bee-books and bee-papers now publisht. It would be 
time and money well invested. 








‘ —— , 7 
rhe U. S, Association, through its General Manager 

and ‘I'sa- —_ . . . ° e 
— ireasurer, Mr. Secor, is sending out notices of expira- 
“on oF memberships. We received the following recently : 

NIx T 

he } VEAR BROTHER BEE-KEEPER :—The Treasurer’s 
WOKS & yw « . . . a . 
Ke <s show that your membership in the United States Bee- 
. eepers Association is paid to Jan. 1, 1899. If the record 
, tomas orrecting to accord with the facts, I shall be glad to 
cc Ori > ~ . 

notihed. If correct, I shall hope to receive the amount 


necessary nanan inp : : : 
_-<Ssary to renew your membership to date, including the 
Current year. ~ 


} 


t 


; The Boar 
1S in the 


not be 


lof Directors have some work in view which 
interest of the bee-keeping fraternity, but it can- 
prosecuted without the help of those whom it is in- 
The membership fee is $1.00 per year. 
d that all bee-keepers will feel so interested in the 
© protect the purity of honey, and, in fact, all bee- 


md ; 

tended to benefit. 
It is hope 
effort t 





keepers’ rights and interests, that they will become mem- 
bers at once, if they are not already. 

Fraternally yours, EUGENE SEcoR, 7vreasurer. 

The new plan of thus notifying members was recom- 
mended at the Omaha convention, and must prove a good 
thing for the Association, in keeping up the membership 
list. While now there are only about 400 members, there 
should be a full thousand, at least, so that the Board of 
Directors would feel more like undertaking some adulteration 
cases that ought to be taken up now and pusht to a finish. 
Everything is ready except the cash to go ahead with ; and 
that must be supplied by the bee-keepers—those who are 
most interested in the enforcement of laws against the 
adulteration of honey. 


























JoHN NEBEL & Son, of Montgomery Co., Mo., have sent 
us their annual bee-supply catalog for 1899. 


see ee 


M. H. Hunt & Son, of Wayne Co., Mich., have issued 
their 17th annual catalog of bee-supplies, a copy of which is 
on our desk. 

ne eee 


Mr. Wo. J. Brown, of Skagit Co., Wash., writing us 
March 2, said: 

‘*'The Bee Journal is worth its weight in gold to a bee 
keeper if he has the money to pay for it.”’ 


ee ee 


Mr. Go. I. Wor, of Cass Co., Ind., wrote us March 7, 
when renewing his subscription for another year: 


‘IT can’t do without the American Bee Journal, for I 
have learned three dollars’ worth from its pages so far this 
year.”’ 

ne ee 

Mgssks. R. H. Scumipt & Co., of Sheboygan Co., Wis., 

one of our regular advertisers, wrote us March 3: 


‘Business is good. We are also pleased to say that our 
bees are allin very good condition, and have had several 
good flights. We expect a rich honey haryest this year.”’ 

“es eee 


Mr. W. S. PENDER, of the firm of Pender Bros., of 
Australia, is visiting in this country, calling on some of 
our principal bee-supply manufacturers and publishers. 
His own firm deals in bee-keepers’ supplies, and does a 
large business in that far-away land. Mr. Pender is a very 
pleasant gentleman, and a thorough-going bee-keeper, hav- 
ing for several years edited the Australian Bee-bulletin, 
now the only bee-paper in Australia, we believe. We trust 
that he will have a pleasant trip and safe return home. 

se eee 

ADVANTAGES OF DirRECT Buyrnc.—Certain manufac- 
turing institutions have in recent years inaugurated a new 
system of disposing of their products which is unqualifiedly 
to the advantage of the consumer. It took courage to make 
the change, but they did it. Among the pioneers in this 
new method of doing business was the Elkhart Carriage & 
Harness Mfg. Co., of Elkhart, Ind., whose advertisement 
appears on page 173 of this issue. . These people began this 
plan of doing business 26 years ago, and have adhered to it 
strictly ever since. The result has been so entirely success- 
ful that they are to-day the largest manufacturers of car- 
riages and harness in the world selling to the consumer ex- 
clusively. They publish an extended illustrated catalog, 
which we will take pleasure in mailing to all our readers 
who request it, and mention the American Bee Journal 
when writing. 

—_—~---——___—— 

The Premium offered on page 172 is well worth work« 

ing for. Look at it. 
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Selling Sections by Count is advocated by J. E. Crane, 
in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. He thinks it absurd that the 
bee-keeper who produces thousands of sections of the same 
size and nearly the same weight should sell them by weight 
and then the purchaser should sell them by the piece. He 
thinks selling by count would have a tendency to the pro- 
duction of combs of more even weight. 


Putting Empty Supers Over Partly -Filled Ones is prac- 
ticed by many toward the close of the season, but is now 
recommended in the Progressive Bee-Keeper as a plan to be 
used all through the season for the sake of getting sections 
filled up more evenly in the super already partly filled. 
You may rely on the plan for getting the sections finisht 
sooner, but there is also danger that the sections will not be 
so white. 





Do Bees Get Used to Movements? is a question raised 
by J. H. Martin, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. He cites the 
common observation that bees are not so troublesome where 
they are visited daily, and if the movements of the people 
make the difference, why not movements of inanimate ob- 
jects? Hethinks of planting a dozen flags in his apiary, 
so that their continual motion may make the bees take less 
notice of the movements of the bee-keeper. 


Boiling Foul-Broody Honey 15 Minutes is held to be 
long enough by the Bee-Keepers’ Review critic. -To the ar- 
gument of Dr. Miller that Prof. McKenzie succeeded in 
getting spores to grow after being kept for 24% hours near 
212 degrees, Mr. Taylor has a counter argument that will be 
hard for the Doctor to withstand. He says the specific 
gravity of honey is nearly a half greater than that of water, 
so its boiling point will be above 212 degrees, giving the 
spores a harder roasting in boiling honey than in boiling 
water. 


Queen-Traps for Swarms.—W. Z. Hutchinson has tried 
leaving queens unclipt and allowing them to go with the 
swarms, till he is heartily sick of it. His preference is for 
queen-traps. He says in the Canadian Bee Journal : 

‘*T have tried both the clipping of queens and the using 
of queen-traps, and my preference is for the latter. It saves 
the time and trouble of hunting up and clipping the 
queen, the time and trouble of hunting for and caging her 
when the swarm issues, aud there is no danger of her being 


lost: by the swarm coming out when no one is present to 
care for it.’’ ° 





One-Pound Sections Small Enough.—J. E. Crane says 
in’Gleanings: ‘‘ The fact that the many attempts which 
have been made to use a half or quarter pound section have 
ended in failure would indicate that a section less than 44 x4\% 
is;likely to prove unprofitable and quite impracticable. I 
tried it myself some years ago, but have not cared to repeat 
the experiment. Bees seemed to dislike to build comb and 
store honey in very small receptacles, or else were unable, 
when clustered in very small bodies, to secrete wax, and 
build combs rapidly. We have learned by the use of-single 
combs of various thicknesses the thickness of comb that 
bees can build tothe best advantage, which seems to be 
somewhere from 1 to 134 inches.’’ 





Quilt or No Quilt ?—In this country the tendency is 
toward discarding everything in the line of quilts and 
sheets, having nothing between top-bars and board-cover. 
Evidently the British colonies do not take kindly to this. 
The Australian Bee-Bulletin says it may do for comb honey 
but not for extracted. Disturbs bees too much in snapping 
up the board cover. The Canadian Bee Journal objects that 
too many bees are killed in putting on the cover. It may be 
a question worth considering whether in throwing aside 
quilts the bee-keeper may not be securing his own conven- 
ience at too great an expense in the way of comfort to the 
bees, but the man who is}familiar with board covers without 





quilts will feel inclined to smile at the objections as to tak. 
ing off and putting on board covers. If it be admitted that 
there is no trouble in taking of such a cover from a super 
of comb honey, or from a hive upon which it is expected to 
put such a super, what possible difficulty can there be with 
an extracting-super ? Are not bees just as plenty and just 
as irritable in one kind of superasthe other? And it wil] 
be hard to corrvince one with experience in such things that 
he cannot put on a board cover without killing bees in a 
great deal less time than he can get on quilt and cover. 


As to the Value of Queens.—‘‘ The Boiler in the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, 42, says ‘In opposition to the views of 
“ditor Hutchinson, who says queens are the least expensive 
part of acolony....C. P. Dadant in Gleanings is emphatic 
in the assertion that in the spring the queens are the part. 
of most especial value.’ Why jumble language, brethren ? 
Isn’t the common air of ‘ most especial value,’ and yet, isn’t 
it the least expensive ?’’—Critic Taylor in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review. 

That isa slight intimation that there is no difference 
after allin the views of the two men. Well, Mr. Taylor, 
look at the Review, 55, where Mr. Dadant says, ‘‘ Queens, to 
us in early spring, are the most expensive part of a colony,” 
and try your hand at reconciling that with Editor Hutchin- 
son’s statement that they are the /eas¢ expensive part of a 
colony. 


A Bee-and-Poultry Scheme is thus given by S. M. 
Keeler in the American Bee-Keeper: 

‘*T have a small plot of ground that I sow to buckwheat 
the first of July, and seed it with crimson clover. The bees 
are ever ready for the nectar from both. When the buck- 
wheat is ripe the hens are let in to harvest it, and grow fat. 
The clover comes in bloom the next spring, two or three 
weeks sooner than white clover, and just the time bees need 
looking to, to keep them from starving. And such a mass 
of red blossoms, and such a mass of bees humming over 
them, is very gratifying to the bee-man. 

‘* Now, when the bees are done working the flowers, the 
clover is cut and cured, and run through a clover-cutter for 
the hens while they are in their winter quarters. Then the 
ground is put to buckwheat and clover again on the first of 
July. And so on every year.”’ 


Cold Facts in Favor of Plain Sections is what the editor 
of Gleanings calls the following statements (some would 
call them hot facts) by J. E. Crane: 


‘*Will the evolution of the honey-box bring the plain 
section into general use? I believe it will. One dealer in 
Washington told me he would pay three cents per pound 
more for the 4x5 plain-section honey than for the old-style 
sections. Indeed, I was offered two cents per pound more, 
for 5,000 pounds of clover honey, to be delivered next fall, 
than I have been receiving of late for my best grade of 
honey, if put in plain 4x5 sections. In New York I inquired 
of Mr. Segelken for his plain-section honey, that I might 
compare it with that in old-style sections. He said he had 
very little left in plain sections, as such lots were pickt up 
first by retail dealers, who preferred them to the old-style 
sections. I found the same true in Albany, N.Y., where | 
stopt to look over the honey. As these retail dealers are 
not in the supply business, I thought their opinions worth 
recording.”’ 


Ordering Supplies in Advance is very generally advised, 
anda sort of blame thrown on the man who does not send 
his orders some time before the goods are needed. By way 
of variety, a writer in British Bee Journal has this to say 
on the other side: 

‘*T do feel, as a beginner, that this is a great grievance 
to us amateurs, who do not and cannot know, until expe 
rience teaches us, what we do want, and, in consequerice, 
are kept waiting by tradesmen, who ought themselves - 
know by experience when, and to what extent, the rush ol 
orders.will come in. It isthe only trade I know where the 
seller has the face to expect his customers to tell him be 
forehand what they will want; and in our case—I speak tof 
us novices—we do not know, and the tradesman loses what 
might turn out afterwards to be good customers by the fear- 
ful delay in supplying the most simple and absolutely ne~ 
essary articles, and thus frequently putting back a beginner 
to so late a date that he is unable to make a success >) 
having everything en ¢rain at the proper time, and perhaps 





even disgusting him for good in consequence.”’ 
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Root's GolumMn 


This isa *%% 
Queer World. We cannot be made 


to see all things alike. 








Some like one 
thing, and some another. There is a 
class, no doubt, who hesitate to try 
Plain Sections because of the extra ex- 
pense of the fixtures. There is another 
class who would not have them any- 
how. Well, we gre prepared to suit 
everybody. We have just brought out 


a slat separator to take the place of the 


ordinary tin or solid-wood separator. 





They are simply four slats bound to- 
gether at the ends by folded tins. They 
can be usedin any super taking the 
old-style sections; and their cost is 
hardly any more than wood separators. 
We can supply them for 80 cents per 
100, either for T supers or for section- 
holders. For odd-sized supers, of course 
we shall have to make additional 
charge. They can be supplied with 
our regular S super—that is, the supers 
with old-style sections and_ section- 
holders, or with our regular T supers. 

Mr. J. E. Crane produced several 
thousand pounds of honey with sepa- 
rators of this kind, and he is of the 
opinion that the freer communication 
afforded gave him fuller and better 
boxes : 


but the boxes were hardly as 


complete and nice as those from fences. 


Keep Your Eye on 
this Column, osx 


as we may be able to save you dollars, 














The A.1. Root Gompany 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
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“ae for 1898, 


My report for 1898 is 42 colonies, spring 
count, increast to 85, and ‘took 2,000 pounds 
of extracted and 500 pounds of comb boney, 
principally from cotton-bloom. Honey 
from this source granulates very readily on 
the first approach of cool weather. Our 
winter is now about over, andI have lost 
only 3 or 4 colonies. 

Of course no manor woman should at- 
tempt to keep bees without a good journal, 
and also a text-book, and read and re-read 
the good items. Don't get them and lay 
them away. J. A. Rosson. 

Ellis Co., Tex., Feb. 19. 





Artificial Heat in Wintering. 


I put 70 colonies into the cellar last fall, 
and they are all alive at the present time, 
but it has kept me guessing for the last 
month. for it has been from zero to 40 de- 
grees below, and I bad to keep a fire in my 
cellar most of the time to keep the bees in 
good shape. Don’t tell me that artificial 
heat is bad for bees in this part of the 
State, for I have used it for three years, 
and have not lost a colony. 

It was a poor season for bees last year, 
and I gotonly half a crop. From 50 colo- 
nies, spring ccount,I took 4.200 pounds of 
extracted honey, mostly white. I have 
kept bees 10 years, and do not know much 
about the business, but am learning every 
vear. I give the credit to the American 
Bee Journal, ‘‘Bees and Honey.’’**A BC 
of Bee-Culture,”’ and Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing,’’ for every man ought to 
rear bis own queens. A. E. BRADFORD. 

St. Croix Co., Wis., Feb. 20. 





Good Season in 1898. 


The season of 1898 was very good here, 
but the honey was all dark. I got about 
400 pounds, but all was dark except about 
50 unds. I have 17 colonies, all doing 
well. I take great interest in bee-keeping, 
and like the Bee Journal very much. 

S. M. Hopees. 

Vermillion Co., Ill., Jan. 27. 





A Little Bee-Experience. 


The American Bee Journal has been a 
great help to me during the past year. I 
started by catching and hiving a swarm in 
the spring of 1897. They gave no increase 
or surplus that year. Last yearI got no 
surplus from them, but they gave a swarm 
May 1, which I also bhived in a box-hive. 
This new colony also gave a swarm Aug. 1, 
and 20 pounds of surplus comb honey. I 
also got one after-swarm from No. 1, which 
has built up; and I bought a swarm ona 
bush from another man June 21; this last 
gave me 40 pounds of nice section boney. 
The last three colonies are in dovetailed 
hives, and [ want to transfer the two from 
box-hives in the spring. E. L. Hayes. 

Jefferson Co., Ill., Feb. 9. 





Glorious Rain in Northern Calif. 


We bad a glorious rain last night. The 
weather is yet cloudy, and I believe we 
shall have occasional showers. The rain 
we had last night was very opportune; it 
will save the crops in the northern portion 
of the State. and somewhat in the southern 
central portion, where it has fallen. Ido 
not think any rain fell in the southern por- 
tion of the State, at least this morning’s 
papers do not mention such fact. 


With rains every few weeks, and no dry- 
ing winds, we shall have a fair crop of fruit, 
grain and honey all through northern Cali- 
fornia. I wish I could say as much for the 
lower part of the State. Those who have 
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Phactons, Surries, Sprit agons 
and Road Wagons and se oe te 


you direct 
), From our Factory 
at Prices. 


double shipment, sravelns , ah? ex- 
Y vee middle men’s profi 
We make ali t: i the Vehicles 


\ \y 
Each ie the best of its kin Best seas- 
oned stock, best workmanshi 


Py 
\ y} best fin: ~~" 4 best st, pe 
y Our line le 

D le H 

embraces everything you Boul 
b> Style finish and variety of mountin 

Handsome illustrated catalogue tings. 

Prices of everything in plain figures, \ 
EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO. €, 
50 Eighth St. oe Indiana. SS) 


W fp ses saves you all the extra expense of 










Please inention Bee Journal when writing, 


FROM wate PLYMOUTH 
z peg ad Fine Piumaged 
fowls Farm Raised $1.25 


MRS. L Cc. AXTELL 
ROSSVILLE, ILL. 


gyHoW To staRt 


in the POULTRY BUSINESS and how 
j to make it a complete success is the theme of 
our ne LTRY GUIDE. Tells all about poul- 
a7 5 — how to build, cost, &c., og ad ~ 
‘eed and market fow 


sacra GYPHERS INCUBATOR 


which is delivered freight paid to every purchaser. 
This machine ogee absolutely no 7 eee nd 10 
cents and get the book. Circulars FRE 


‘HE CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. Box 30. WAYLAND, N.Y. 
~lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 





for 15. 














We make the New 


(yhampion Ghatt-Hive 


with fence and plain sections, and‘a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name’ for 

a Catalog will meet with the greatest 

surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
SHEBOYGAN, WIs. 











HATCH CHICKENS 


EAM—with the 
wty.. ovEA sell-regulating 


| siscizie |NCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful opers tion 
— Bg | . Tal — made 
. MH. 






Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Titus. Catalog 
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4A 2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





The greatest amount of power ble 
from the least amount of fuel, with oe least 
attention to details, result from using the 


RUMELY 
ENGINES 


This is true in each case, whether you are 
threshing, drilling wells, running a sawmill, 
grinding feed, cutting fodder or ensilage or any= 
thing else. They are Semi Portable, Portable 
and Traction, either simple or compound. They 
range from 8 to 20 horse-power. The tract in 
engines are remarkable for [~ large traction power, 
easy steaming, fast travel, great strength, sim- 
plicity and durability. Boilers made of plate 
of 60.000 Ibs. tensile strength. Fire boxes sur- 
rounded with water. We make also Threshers, 


Horse Powers and Sawmills. Illustrated cata- 
logue sent free—fully describes all. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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The Best Bargain 


IS THE 
BEST GOODS AT FAIR PRICES. 


And that’s the secret of our immense trade that 
has made us 


HEADQUARTERS 
IN THE WEST 


For Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. We are ready now 

for the season of 1899 with an immense stock of 

the latest and best in our line. Send for our 

1899 catalog and discounts for early orders. 
Address, 


JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, 


10A8t DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


LADIES, lf you havesuperfiuno 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily and 
effectually without a ee or instruments. Cor- 
respondence confidential in plain sealed envelope 


Mrs. M. N. PERRY, C«1 , Box 93, Oak Park, lits- 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


TWO WAGONS AT ONE PRICE. 


It is a matter of great convenience and a sav- 
ing of labor fora farmer to have a low, handy 
wagon. They save more than half the labor of 
loading in hauling manure, hi ay, grain, corn- 
fodder, wood, stones, etc. The man who al- 
a has a wagon may have one of these low 
hz andy wagons at the small 
additional cost for a set of 
wheels. These Electric Steel 
Wheels, with either direct or 
Stagger spokes, with broad- 
faced tire, are made to fit any 
axle. Yoncan convert your 
old wagon to a low, handy 
wagon in a few moments. You 
thus virtually have two wag- 
ons at one price. Write to 
the Electric Wheel Co., Box 
16, Quincy, Illinois, for their 
catalogue, which fully explains about these and 
their Electric Handy Wagons, Electric Feed 
Cookers, etc. 


It won’t pay you to 
Buy from us 


if you live in China, but if you livein Minnesota 
or Iowa, or even the Dakotas, you had better get 
our Catalog before buying. We keepa 


Full stock of 


SUPPLIES 


At Il different, Points. 


Drop a postal card and we will send the catalog 


AT ONCE. 


Standard Lumber Co. 


10Atf MANKATO, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SOLD ON TRIAL! 


Buy no incubator and pay for it 
before giving it a trial. 

Many people have lost Frith in incubators be- 
cause they bought one that was never intend- 
ed to hatch chickens—made merely to sell. 


The Yon Culin Incubators 


are sold on trial subjeet to your approv- 
al. Simplest machine made. A child can operate it. The biggest 
catalogue and ‘‘poultry pointers’? book published, sent for be. 
Plans for Brooders, Poultry Houses, etc., sent on receipt of 25c. 


Von Culin Incubator Co. 5 Adams St. Delaware Cita, Del. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


CYPRESS _ BT 


IN THE 


BEE-HIVES wortp 


Complete line of inthe Supplies— Right 
prices—Send for catalog. 


Crossman Manufacturing Co., 
109 Commerce St., DALLAS, TEX. 
10A4t Piease mention the Bee Journal. 





























been south tell me that things ‘‘ are done 
for’ there this year. “Tistoobad. Hay is 
$18 a ton here; I am told that south it is 
$30. That makes it very hard on those 
who have stock, especially stock-raisers. 
Meat hasabout doubled; butter is higher 
than usual at this time of the year. Eggs 
are cheap enough; I learn that this State is 
shipping large quantities to the Easte I 
suppose the warm weather here has caused 
hens to lay abundantly, while the very cold 
weather in the Kast has prevented the egg- 
crop from ‘‘ maturing.”’ W. A. PRYAL. 
Alameda Co., Calif., March 1. 


A Rather Severe Winter. 

Our 12 colonies gave us about 175 pounds 
of salable second-grade honey in 1898. We 
have had arather severe winter thus far, 
and not having given them any better 
honey I expect some loss, but discourage- 
ment has not entered my mind. 

D. H. Horst. 

Holmes Co., Ohio, Feb. 28. 


Bees in the Best Condition. 
I started in the winter with 43 colonies, 
and haven't lost one to date. I find them 
in the best condition with plenty of bees 


and honey. I have kept bees for 20 years, 
and never had such “‘ luck,’’ as some people 
call it. 


I think plenty of young bees and 

good sealed honey, with p hives, is the 

secret, tho the thermometer has registered 

17 degrees below zero—the coldest winter I 

ever saw in this country. Success to the 

Bee Journal. Gro. 'W. KNIGHT. 
Oldham Co., Ky., Feb. 22. 


Expect Heavy Winter Losses. 


Bees did the next thing to nothing here 
last year. There was no surplus to speak 
of, and bees gathered but little to winter 
on. We have ‘had three weeks of bitter 
cold weather, which will finish at least 90 
percent of the bees that were out-doors. It 
would be impossible for them to get to their 
feed in such weather. Well, they might as 
well starve now as later on. That is what 
will happen to all the bees in this part be- 
fore fruit blooms unless they are fed. Bees 
that are under ground will be all right un- 
til taken out, then they must be fed. I have 
now 20 colonies in the cellar, which are 
wintering nicely so far, but I will have to 
feed them in the spring. L. C. Watts. 

Jasper Co., lowa, Feb. 20. 


Quite a Number of Dead Bees. 


I hear of quite a number of dead bees 
through this county. Most of the new 
swarms have died, and some old ones, 
which were run for extracted, there being 
no fall ow, and nothing after basswood. 

Linn Co., Iowa, Feb. 21. G. H. Frey. 





Good Report from Central California 


All the bee-keepers in California are not 
quite so blue as Mr. McIntyre, of Ventura 
county, makes them out in the American 
Bee Journal of Jan. 5. The bee-keepers in 
Soutbern California may feel blue, but 1 
assure you they don’t in Central Califor- 
nia, where they get a crop of honey every 
year. It is not here like it is in the south- 
ern part of the State, where they only get 
a crop every fourth or fifth year. 

lalso saw that Mr. J. H. Martin (Ram- 
bler) says the absence of moisture another 
season would about use up the _ in- 
dustry in this State. It would be well for 
those gentlemen to state their location, and 
not compare their locations with the whole 
State. The counties of Kern, Kings, Tulare 
and Fresno are not to be compared 
with those barren rocks of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The counties above mentioned 
have thousands of acres of alfalfa for bees 
to work on, to say nothing about the thou- 
sands of acres of fruit-bloom, raisin vine- 

ards and wild flowers in which the waste- 
ands abound. 


My crop for 1898 was 914 toms of ex- 





Doolittle’s 
Book Free! 


MAIN 


Every Bee-Keeper should have 


SCIENTIFIC 
QUEEN-REARING. 


YOU CERTAINLY will have it if you desire to 
know how to have queens fe rtilized in upper 
stories while the old queen is still laying below: 

how you may safely introduce any queen at any 
time of the year when bees can fly; all 


about 
the different races of bees; 


all about shipping 





candy 
etc.; all about forming nuclei, multiplying or 


queens, queen-cages, for queen-cages, 


uniting bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen- -business which you 
may want to know. he price of the book is 
$1.00, being bound in cloth, gold-lettered. 


We want 1,000 
New Subscribers 


Between Now and June 1, 


And we would like to have our regular 
subscribers help us in this work. In 
order that all who may want a copy of 
Doolittle’s ‘‘ SCIENTIFIC QUEEN-REAR- 
ING’’ may earn it very easily, and at 
the same time aid in swelling the Bee 
Journal’s list of subscribers, we wish 
to make the following Liberal Offers— 
only to our present subscribers : 


Offer No. 1. 


one year 
N Send us Three New Subscribers 
er 0. + to the Bee Journal for the bal- 
ance of the year, at 60 cents each, and we 
will mail you a copy of the book free as a 


premium. 
Or, send us two new subscribers 

eT 0 +» to the Bee Journal for the bal- 
ance of this year at 60 cents each, and 4 
cents additional (making $1.60 in all and we 


will mail you the book. 
Or, send us one new subscriber 
Offer No. 4, for the Bee Journal for the bal- 
ance of this year at 60 cents, and 65 cents ad- 
ditional (making $1.25 in all), 
mail you the book. 


We mail the book for $1.00, or 
club it with the Bee Journal for 
both for $1.70. 











and we will 








Now, the sooner the new names are 
sent in the more copies of the Bee Jour- 
nal they will get for their 60 cents, and 
if sent before April 1, each will be cer- 
tain of getting the Bee Journal for nine 
months, or about 40 copies. 

Remember, that only our present 
subscribers can take advantage of the 
last three offers above. 

Now, let everybody go to work, and 
help roll up the 1,000 new subscribers. 


Address, 
GEORGE W. VORK & CO. 
118 Mich, St., Chicago, Ill. 
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_and 414 tons of comb honey from 
po yore che and lots of other bee-keepers 
did better than I did. And 1898 was not 
nearly so good as 1896, and a little better 
than 1897. & R. H. Fray. 

Tulare Co., Calif., Feb. 5. 





‘California White Clover Honey!” 


Some grocery stores in this city are sell- 
ing extracted honey put up at Chicago in 
one-pound glass jars. It is all liquid with a 
small piece of comb honey floating in it, 
and is labeled ‘“‘California White Clover 
Honey. Franklin McVeagh, Chicago.” It 
is retailed at 10 cents per jar. Is there 
such a thing as California white clover 
honey’? I had some —," taste it, 
but did not like to buy ony @ ‘ay 

Jackson Co., Iowa, Feb. 18. 

‘Yes, Mr. Niemann, we got a sample of 
the same stuff you refer to, here in Chi- 
cago. It is a most villainous liquid. Of 
course it never saw California, but was put 
up by the firm named. What a pity that 
those who put up such vile stuff, and palm 
it off as honey, can’t be put where they 
can’t defraud honest people. It is simply a 
form of robbery, and often carried on by 
people that would feel terribly insulted if 
they were called common thieves, which 
they really are. All thedifference between 
them and those that often are sent to the 
penitentiary is, that the former are often 
millionaires, and the others are poor fel- 
lows.—EDITOR. | 





Bees in No. 1 Shape. 


I presume all the readers of the Bee J our- 
nal will be glad that our little smoker api- 
ary of 144 colonies showed up on Feb. 21 all 
right, with no more dead on the bottom- 
boards than usual, while the mercury was 
10 degrees lower than for three years past. 

My long, high entrances, all wide open, 
enabled me to clean the bottom-boards very 
handily of dead bees. Much has been writ- 
ten about wide entrances of late. All of 
my bees are treated alike, all having %- 
inch high by 12 inches wide, wide open, en- 
trances. The hives have shrunk in weight 
since Nov. 10, an average of 11 pounds 
each, and now have 18 pounds all sealed 
honey, and no brood. They are dry, clean, 
and in No. 1 shape. T. F. Brineuwam. 

Clare Co., Mich., Feb. 24. 





Bees Seem in Good Condition. 


1 like the American Bee Journal very 
much indeed, and find much valuable in- 
formation in its columns. Tho a subscriber 
for little more than a year, I feel I could 
not get along without it. 

I have 130 colonies of bees wintering on 
the summer stands, and seemingly in good 
condition. Bees hada good flight to-day. 
Ihave this winter made 125 hives for use 
next summer, so you seeI have not been 
idle. Ihave a nice 24¢-story honey-house 
— I can conveniently work in the 
rinter. 


a Wo. J. Stewart. 
Utah Co., Utah, Feb. 18. 





Something to Arrest Fermentation. 


On page 82, Cogitator says that Mr. Hart 
wants salicylic acid to put in his sour 
honey Ido not thinkIdo. It may be all 
right for some embalming purposes, or in 
Some ointments, but, as Cogitator says, I 
should bardly think it healthy as a diet. 

The honey was supposed to be ripe 
enough to work with, but aside from that 
anges 1t was all extracted within two 
“ays, and put up in Mason jars, pints and 
quarts. If unripeness is the matter. why 
would not all the honey be affected the 
same way’ Whereas nearly all of it is 
nice, and only four or five quart jars show 
a little fermentation, but not bad. 


The article I referred to said the recipe 





EE For the Money. 


FULL VALU. 


It does not mean sim that you should get t 
en should be saved the 












for the money, but also that 

added expense of agent's commissions, 

dealer’s profits, salesmen’s expen ete. 

We save you all this by selling you direct 

from our factory at wholesale prices. 

We are the largest manufac- 
turers in the world selling ) 
vehicles and harness tethe \ 
consumer exclusively. d 


We make 170 styles of vehicles and 65 
styles of harness. We ship anywhere 
= a and guarantee every. 
Spring ng. your name on a pos ; a8 good 
storm apron, sunshade, lamps, fenders, orshafts, card for pe ob = ~o 
Price $58; same as usually sells for $85 to $90. Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


MFG. CO. W. B. Pratt, Sec. ELMHART, INDIANA, 


QUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK — QUICK SHIPMENTS, 


SCOUONS, SHIDPING-Gasés and 
Beb-Keepers SUppIIeS 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on’the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 


the best for making the} ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD. WISCONSIN. 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE. 


IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Neo. 100—Doudle Buggy 
Harness. Price. full nickel 

















ALFALFA 
HONEY. 


This is the famous White Extrac- 
ted Honey gathered in the great Al- 
falfa regions of the Central West. It 


Prices of Alfalfa Honey. 


A sample+by mail, 8 cents, to pay 





for package and postage. By freight 
one 60-pound can, 8 cents a pound; 

: two cans, 7% cents per pound; four 

is a splendid honey,:and nearly 

everybody who cares to eat honey at 

all can’t get enough of the Alfalfa 

extracted. 


or more cans, 7% cents per pound. 
Cash must accompany each order. 
We guarantee purity. 























A beautifully illustrated paper called 

‘The Corn Belt” is published every 

month and contains a quantity of inter- 

of all sorts of farm scenes in lowa, Mis- 

farm paper published. Send 25 cents for a year's subscription to THE CORN BELT, 
Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


F f R Nv S esting information about the farm lands 
. souri and Nebraska. Personal exper- 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., LIS Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
west of the Mississippi River, Pictures 
iences of farmers who went to those states from the East years ago. The handsomest 
Think of the Future. Don’t Rent. Establish A Home of Your Own. 
Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se- 


curing the best lumber at the lowe 


price for the manufacture of .. .. i Bee-Keepers’ Supplies..,, 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 


this firm to furnish the BEST GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 
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Improved Farm 
For Sale 


Near the best market and best 
shipping point in West Michigan. 
Now TACKLE THE SUGAR BEET. 


A. & O. BAXTER, Muskegon, Mich. 
BEE-KEEPERS | faz"Caracos for 190. 


J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


sécond-Hand 60-pound 
Gans for Sale Gheap. 


We have another lot of about 150 
second-hand 60-pound Cans, two in a 
case, that we offer, while they last, in 
lots of five or more cases (10 cans) at 40 
cents a case, f.o.b. Chicago. They are 
in good condition. Better order at once 
if you want some of them. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, I11. 


ALBINO QUEEN prolific Queens—If you 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
9A26t J. D. GIVENS, LISBON, TEx. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames, 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made. 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
1 ; If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send fora sample copy, of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DITTMER’S 
Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Working Mlax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 

















If you want the most 











Hives, Sections, 
and a full line of SUPPLIES. 


I sell the VERY BEST at lowest prices and 
ship promptly. 

Send me your name ‘for 1899 catalog and prices, 
whether you are a large or small 
consumer or dealer. 

Beeswax always wanted for cash or trade at the 

highest price. Address, 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
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‘HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL, ” ete, 


There’s no winter of discontent on to the 
Page, but only perpetual spring-time. © why 
it ‘‘comes out right in the spring.’’ Notice 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, nic HL 








given would arrest fermentation, and 

sweeten the honey, but did not say a word 

about any deleterious effects. We do not 

want to use it, only I thought it might do 

then to feed the bees this spring. Will it 

do? A. W. Hart. 
Stephenson Co., Ill. 





Last Season’s Results. 


I started with 9 colonies in the spring of 
1898, lost 2 by bad mamagement, and had 
one fine swarm leave afterI had hived it, 
but I had 9 colonies in good condition for 
winter. My average was about 30 pounds 
to the colony. Icould not do without the 
American Bee Journal. Davin J. OTT. 

Augusta Co., Va. 





Only a Moderate Year (1898). 


We very much appreciate the ‘‘ Old Re- 
liable *’—could not do without it. We like 
the two departments, ‘‘ Beedom Boiled 
Down ” and Cogitator’s *‘ Afterthought.”’ 

Last year wasonly a moderate one with 
us. From 260 colonies, spring count, we 
secured 20,000 pounds of comb and ex- 
tracted honey, and increast to 325 colonies. 
We now have 450 colonies to commence 
with this year. We hope for a better year, 

O. P. Hype & Son. 

Williamson Co., Tex., Feb. 16. 





Starters in Brood-Frames. 


I see a good deal said in regard to starters 
in brood-frames, and I wish to tell you the 
way Ido. I make my frames with the top- 
bars one-half inch by one inch, then I take 
combs that are nearly straight end cut 
strips about half an inch wide, and glue 
them on the underside of the top-bar. It 
saves foundation, and is better. 

Warren Co., Pa. GEO. WHITCOMB. 


A Beginner’s Experience. 


We had a poor season last year for 
honey. I purchast 21 colonies in box-hives 
and transferred them to frame hives. I got 
300 fairly-filled sections, have plenty of 
stores for spring breeding, and lost but one 
colony by robber-bees during my absence 
from home for a few days. Isn’t this doing 
well for a beginner? I had lots of trouble 
at first watering bees; they would get 
drowned in everything that held water. 
Finally I filled a pan level full with coarse 
gravel, and set itin the sun where water 
from a barrel would drip into it fast enough 
to keep it full. In a week I had all the bees 
in the neighborbood coming for water, and 
no more drowned bees. 

Success to the American Bee Journal; it 
is worth dollars to me. W. H. Baker. 

Yolo Co., Calif., Feb. 13. 
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Convention Notices. 


Texas.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold their 21st annual convention at 
W. R. Graham & Son’s, Greenville, Texas, the 
first Wednesday and Thursday in April, 1899, 
All interested are invited. —y hotel bills to pay. 

. H. WHITE, Sec. 








Utah.— The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their regular semi-annual convention 
April 8, at 10 o’clock a.m.,in the city and county 
building, Salt Lake City. A full program in 
the interest of the industry will be presented, 
and all bee-keepers are cordially invited. 
Among the subjects to be considered will be the 
purchasing of supplies, the disposal of our pro- 
ducts, and the best method for the protection of 
the industry. It is desirable to have every 
county re presented, either personally or by 
letter. Questions are solicited. 


Mill Creek, Utah. B. Face, Sec. 





Our large Illustra- 
ted catalog of Bees, 
Hives, Smokers, &c 


obit Free fia 


Theodore Bender, Canton,Ohio. 


SAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 

55 10% «6 251B Sots 


Sweet Clover (melilot)..... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
BIBS CHG 600 06a dd00 oses 70c 1.25 3.00 5,75 
Wr hte CIO oo o.050 bos 2000 80c 140 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover ...........- 60c 1.00 2.25 4.0 
Crimson Clover ........... 55c 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 

Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Spray 


is simple indeed. Kerosene emulsion 
made while pumping. 12 varieties 
ers, Bordeaux and Vermorel 
ion the *“World’s Best.”’ 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, 0. ¥ 
Western Agents, Hennion & Hubbell. 
Chicago. Catalogue and formulas free. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Wholesale. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO’S GOODS “eetsit 


Including their discounts for goods wanted for 
use another season. It will pay you to send me 
st of 3 ga Cash for Beeswax. 


. HUNT, BELL Brancu, Micu. 
AQ PAGE SATALGS BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIts, 
5Atf 











nstructions to Beginners, &c., 
JOHN NEBEL & SON, 
HicuH HILi, Missouri. 


SENT FREE XX 


Our descriptive circular and price-list of 


Bee-Hives, Italian Bees 


Queens, Sections, Comb Foundation, Bee-Veils, 
Smokers, Honey-Knives, etc. SEND FOR ONE. 


Address, F. A. SNELL, 
1A13t Milledgeville, Carroll Co. Ills. 













6 to 8 in. $1; 12 te 18 In, $2.50. 
NOG, Bit. MO pre aid. 100, 4 to6 fe 
varieties, rs oice Fruit trees, 20 
varieties, = ye & Fruit 
atalogue and it Fi of 


D. HILL, 2:2 Dundee, Ill 


3D8t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Midland Farmer 


(SEMI-MONTHLY). 

The representative modern Farm Paper of the 
Central and Southern Mississippi Valley. Page 
departments to every branch of Farming and 
Stock-Raising. Plain and Practical—Seasona- 
ble and Sensible. Send 25 cents, silver or two- 
cent stamps, and alist of your neighbors (for 
free samples), and we will enter your name for 1 
year. (I you have not received your money's 
worth at end of year, we will, upon request, con- 
tinue the paper to you free of cost another year). 


W. M. BARNUM, Publisher, 
Wainwright Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
7Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MonetTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use i= 
catching and clipping Quee ns’ 
wings. We mail it for 2 25 cents; 
or will send it FREE as ‘. _pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one yeat 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘igi, EVERGREENS 
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PATENT —_— 
BEESWAX 
EXTRACTORS 


HHREH a : 

The only Wax Extractor in the world 4-jj 

that will extract all the wax from old 

combs rapidly by steam. Send for de- 
scriptive illustrated catalog. 


C.G. FERRIS, ¢-EN RoE H 1898. fi -9 
south Columbia, New York. ‘'y 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


w--\h 














PRICES OF 


Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONEZEY-KNIVES. 


Suche Engine (largest smoker —e> stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, a 


sgesetesstes 





peeedoeseoecce seeeccceneceveeccees in. stove. Doz. 9.00; 

Conqueror aecneueeta seeccséeogecoessesss 3-in. stove. Doz. 6.50; = io 
Large ........ podéncctoccccecsncadoasees 24¢-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; = -90 
UT :- aid pemeheeoessaeceebemaaneehtes 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; pa -70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; ws 60 


Honey-Knife ° ° é . . ° e Doz. 6.00; - .80 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 


FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 


Bingham & Hethering- Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was canes pleased with its 
ton Uncapping- workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
Knife. lar. I do not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large 


January 27, 1897. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 
Gogo Gedo gogo 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 
FOREWARNED IS 
FOREARMED 
Do Not Wait until the last moment to order your Sup- 
plies. You may be disappointed by delay in shipment 
and lose a portion of the honey harvest. Save money 
and gain honey by sending us your estimate NOW. 
We are offering Special Inducements for Early Or- 
ders. Our 1899 Catalog free. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 


Watertown, Wisconsin. 


aes 














SPECIAL AGENTS: 


E. T. Assott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
L. C. WoopMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Carloads 
of Bee- 
Hlives..... 


Sections, 


Shipping- -Cases, 
Comb Foundation 














and EVERYTHING used in the bee-industry. We wantthe name and address of every bee- -keepe r 
in America. We supply dealers as well as consumers. We have Dry Kiln, Improved Machin- 
ery,40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. We make prompt shipment. Write 
for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. INTER-STATE MBG. CO., Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 


% Listen! Take My AdVIGG sxe 2 veer 
Bee-Supplies of August Weiss ! 


FINE FOUNDATION AND TONS OF IT. WORKING 


Wax into Foundation for Cash or Trade a Specialty. 
Foundation. 








I defy competition in 
Millions of Sections—Polisht on both Sides. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED on a full line of Supplies. 


logue and be your own judge. Wax Wanted at 2 
delivered to me, 


Dts AUGUST WEISS, 


Send for a Cata- 
7 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, 


Hortonville, Wis. 








Pe ae ee 


z HONEY AND BEESWAX 


a al XR FR EK RRR 
MARKET QUOTATIONS, 





CHICAGO, March 7.—Fancy white comb brings 
13c., and there isa good demand for it. No.1 
white is also wanted at 11@12c., depending upon 
quality. Lower grades of white, amber and 
mixt colors range from 8@10c., with dark and 
buckwheat 7@8c. Extracted white clover and 
sage, 8c; basswood and alfalfa, 7c: amber 
grades, 6c; buckwheat, 544@6c. Beeswax, 27@28. 

Market generally healthy in tone with best 
grades of honey scarce. R.A. BuRNetT & Co. 


DETROIT, March 9.—Fancy white comb scarce 
and higher and we now quote it 13@14c; No. 1, 
12@13c; fancy dark and amber, 10@lic. There 
is considerable poor honey in the commission 
houses which is offered at 8@%. E eneeet, 
white, 6%@7c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, 25@26% 

M. H. Hoxr. 

Kansas City, March 10.—Fancy white comb, 
13c; No. 1, 12c; amber, llc; dark, 10c. Extracted 
white, 6c; amber, 5c; eee ic Beeswax, 25c. 

. CLEMONS & Co, 


New York, March SH i white,l2c; No.1 
white, 10@11c; amber, 9c; buckwheat and dark, 
6@7c. Comb honey is pretty well cleaned up 
now and we expect to dispose of the balance of 
our stock during this month. Excepting Cali- 
fornia there is not much stock of extracted on 
our market. Demand is fair at unchanged quo- 
tations. Beeswax, 27(@28c. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 


Sawn Francisco, March 9.—White comb, 9¥@ 
10%c; amber, 7'44@9%. Extracted, white, 7@7\% c; 
light amber,64%@6%c. Beeswax, 24@27c. 

Market is not favorable to buyers, more es- 
pecially for desirable extracted,stocks of which 
are decidedly light. Comb is in moderate sup 
ply, and has to depend almost wholly on local 
custom for an outlet. Quotable rates remain as 
previously given. 


Boston, March 10.—The demand for comb 
honey is very light, with full stock on hand. 
We quote our market: Fancy white, 13@14c; 
A No.1, 12c; No. 1, 11@12c; light amber, 9@10c. 
No demand for buckwheat. Extracted, white 
Northern stock, 7@8c. Beeswax quiet at 27@28c. 

BLAKE, Scott & "Lee. 


Omana, March 13.—The stock of comb honey 
in this market is very light. There are not over 
300 cases of all grades in first hands. Demand 
continues fairly active. Fancy white quotable 
at 13c; choice, 12c; No. lamber, llc. Extracted 
well cleaned up. PEYCKE Bros. 


BuFFaLo, March 10.—There is only very little 
dark poor honey in our market, which is selling 
at mostly 8 cents. Some strictly fancy white 
comb honey would bring about 12 cents. Little, 
if any, here. Noextracted to mention. Fancy 
pure beeswax, 30c BATTERSON & Co. 


CLEVELAND, March 9.—Fancy white, 13@1l4c; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. 1 amber, 10@11c; No. 
2 amber, 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 

A. B. WiLiiaMs & Co. 


MILWAUKEE, March 2.— Fancy 1-lb. sections, 
13@14c; A No. 1,12@12%c; No. 1, 11@12c; dark 
or amber or old, 7@10c. Extracted, in barrels or 
kegs, white, 7@7%c; dark, 54%@6%c. Beeswax, 
25@2ic. 

Since our last report we have had a very good 
market for honey, and the demand has been 
very good for all grades, especially for sections 
of the best quality, and the demand is good now 
and small supply. Weencourage shipments of 
best comb. Extracted, fair demand. 

A. V. Bisnop & Co. 





HK 
Bee- 
Supplies. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
PoupER'’s HoNney-JARS and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 


free. 
WALTER 8S. POUDER, 
512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


BME 


Swe 
FInnnnnnnne 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Bee-Keepers SUDpLIGS, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 





1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y; 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


UNIO Combina- 

tion SAW 
for ripping, cross- 
cutting, mitering, 
rabeting, grooving, 
gaining, scroll-saw- 
ing, boring, edge- 
moulding, beading, 
etc. Full line Foor 
and HAND POWER 
MACHINERY. Send 
for Catalog A. 









Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Young [len and 
Women 


It will pay you to fit yourselves for 
good positions by taking Shorthand 
by Mail. Send $1.60 for Text Book 
or 3 cents for catalog ..... 


Eclectic Shorthand College, 
94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Headquarters of the Eclectic System. 
39Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 














SZ 1F YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
7 


TARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1899, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 

1 Untested Queen ..$1.00 
6 Untésted Queens.. 4.50 
12 Untested Queens 8.00 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.50 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.50 
1select tested queen 2.00 
Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 


4 , - previous season’s rear- 
ing, $3; Extra Selected, 
for breeding, the very 


best, $5.00. About a pound of Bees in a 2-frame 
Nucleus, with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 














ing each class of Queens. Address, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, (7 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








i Dadant’s Foundation. =" 











Why does it sell €)) We guarantee 

so well ? satisfaction. 

Because it has always given better satis- What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
faction than any other. é Purity, Firmness, No Sag. 

Because IN 22 WEARS there have ging. No Loss. 
not been any complaints, but thou- | PATENT WEED PROCESs 
sands of compliments. SHEETING. 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sel} 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





Langstroth on the Honey - Bee — Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 











Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 











For Apiarian Supplies, Address, 
Higginsville, Mo. 
LEAHY MBG, CO,, S32 2"omane x0 
id ‘9 404 Broadway, E. St. Louis, lil. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Eastern Bee-Keepers! 


Why send West for your SUPPLIES, when you can get them near home, in less 
time, with less freight to pay, and at as low prices, quality considered. We keep 
in stock several carloads of 


HIVES, SECTIONS, COMB-FOUNDATION, SMOKERS, 


in fact, nearly everything a bee-keeper needs. We also have at Glen Cove, Ll, 
two apiaries, and sell from them 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


Untested Queens, after April 10, 70 cts.; 3 for $1.80; Tested Queens, $1.25 each. 
Colony of Italian Bees with a Tested Queen in a complete Hive, $7.50. Catalog 
free. Fertile Eggs from heavy-laying White Wyandots, $1.00 per 13 ; $1.50 per 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


BEE-SUPPLIES! inal 


We have the best equipt factory in the West.” Capa 
one carload a day; and carry the largest stock an¢ 
est variety of everything needed in the apiary, 4 7 
BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, and prompt shipmet 
Illustrated Catalog, 72 pages, Free. : 
We also manufacture Tanks of either wood or galvanize* 
steel, all sizes, any form, for all purposes. Price list free. 


scaces E, KRETCHMER, RED OAK, IOWA. 


7A13t Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


























